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GIVES 


HEALTH, 


STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 


QUIET NIGHTS 


TO 
MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 





Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 





DEG. Hi. 





JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


J.ondon, Paris, Berlin, 
Piatina, &., by Mr. G 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
p Sf me hiladelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
. H. Jones, on-his perfected system, which is protected by 


MAJESTY’'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HER 
The “ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, —‘* Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, ané 


«ith prize medal teeth is incomparable.” 


witrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. Consultation Free. 





? Loneere! cr aes QF THE PERIop| 


ONLY VENETIAN 
CEAGBLE QUALITIES 


TO THE PALACE & MANS 

LATH & PRICE LIST 
FREE ON APPLICATION 

HODKI NSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 

& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
i ae - oe HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 





LIVERPOOL: 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 





Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sr 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallibdle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted o3 
3tiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKES | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 





Is warranted to cieause the biood [rom aii rities, (rom whatever cause 
arising. ForBSerofuls, Seurvy, bores of all kinds. Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. T of Test is from all part. In 
bottles 2s . 6d, each, and in cases of sx times the q lls, each, of 
all Chemists, Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


FP. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
4APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, 


Depot, 150, Oxford Street, 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


ag 1s, 1$4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2a, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious,” 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidveys, free the Ski» 
»f Blotches, and purify the klooa, They never give Cold, may be 
—_ at all tienen either sex, und regulate the bowels with 
fort and safety. “ Especially | valuable at the changes 
of 7 Ife in coe or middie age.” 
Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S8,, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Prepriewe of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can Mh pn with the tightest boot, and never fils 0 cure. 





Post-free for 
Tek toot: 281, Brixton Rosd. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, May, 1879.—Advertisements and Bille for ‘‘ Golden Hours” should be sent to 


Mx, J, W. Guuen, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT 


NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 


every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to 
check disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will def 
all your tiny efforts, I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all 
Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any 
hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition 
of health, les ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 
is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lJassitude, disinclination for 
bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c.; then your whole body is 
out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; 
it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will always answer the very best 
end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
Pilot can so steer and direct as tc bring the ship intu safety, but he cannot quell the ragin 
storm. The common idea when not feeling well is—‘ I will wait and see; perhaps I shal 
be better to-morrow; ” whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIL SALT been ut hand, and 
use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to 
the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimety death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 
little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely nothing 
as compared with the immense benefit by those who use it. J. C. ENO. 

















' NO’S FRUIT SALT .—“ After suffering for nearly 

two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying 
almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
+ mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and betore I had finished one bottle I 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
Ropert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


S a S FL 

BNO’S FRUIT SALT.—From a Town in British 

Guiana, South America.—“* J. C. Eno, Esq., London, 5th December, 1878.— 

Srp, after two years’ trial of your excellent ‘ Fruit Salt,’ I can safely say it has saved me 

much misery from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have 
been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. 

‘* Tt is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness, and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship, and for 
myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of Fruit Salt. With ordinary care it does 
not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do, in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour. I 
um, sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. 

P.S.—‘* If you choose to make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you 
may the initials.” 


5 $e ° . 

&NO’S FRUIT SALT in the DE SERT.—Kimberly Diamond Fields, 

November 27, 1878.—“Srr, Alluw me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRULT SALT. During active service 

on the borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bangshuiter 

roots (our only food for eight days). I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Surgeon, but without obtaining relief. At 

the urgent request of Gunner Loewenthal I was induced to try ENU’S FRUIT SALT, the first three doses of which gave me 

instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of wind, and secured me ‘a good night’s rest. By the following 

morning the fever had lett me, my bowels were reduced to their normal size, and in two days I was able to resume my military 
duties. I remain, dear Sir, yours verv gratefully. Lours Gotpsmits.” (Signed) Captain Griqualand West Light Infantry. 








TO PARENTS.—lhis preparation is invaluable in the nursery as a gentle 

laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs; it corrects the ill effects of over- 
esting or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in any feverishness or heat of the skia. The bowels ought to be kept free by the 
FRUIT SALT for a month or six weeks after eruptive diseases, as Measles, Scarlet Fever, Chicken-pox, Small-pox, and all 
fevers or infectious diseases, &c.; for its use frees the system of the ‘‘ dregs.” Many disastrous results would be avoided by 
attending to this. : 

. “4 an rit i - ad 5 " ia al Ds ae 

(NO versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS 

EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, 
and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies, are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it 
possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track tohealth. A 
world of woes is avoided by those who keen and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT: therefore no familv should ever be without it. 





CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 






























FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s,;)6d: 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATPEWAY. sy eotrA Gdn: 


Counséls and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D. 


“ The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”— Derbyshire Oourier, ; 





Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 64d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safé guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
tikely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time ' 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION Om DIRECT APPLICATION (fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 


Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 


Pubhshed by W..POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
NOW READY, PRICE 15s,, 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER: 


CONTAINING ~ 


Morning and Evening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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; FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 






















For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMoxesr ram many TzsrmMontats RECEIVED WE BRe 


. s TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | r Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1968: 
a ; 7 Dear Srz,—I to inform you that after having 
ng Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confr the various self-aérating powder: 
Ik Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | fr making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our isepostion ms the degesof 00's Cen ees 


i and (not destroying the Sugar in | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


ne | make it known,—Your moat obedient servant, 


a the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wim 
nutritious than that raised with | Pepreentatins fe Rootes Behtiien at the 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Brituin. 


| 





. “a 2 | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” hy BAYS it 
Qu ARTER THE TIME required | is not be the lense teaver i nies. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | joy nie en Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dook- 





° . . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
Hl, and rise before it is put into the | Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, side 
, oven. te the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxmsa Powpmp 


‘n with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about @ pi 1 
water, or milk ond water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly Te acted, yd 
st a dough of the usual cons istency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 


small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


ef Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxtse Pownse; as for bread, wits 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo asoer 

, tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugor, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 
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TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWD 
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WORKS ON THE 


“Identity of the Ten Lost Tribes,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM H. GUEST, 


General Publishing and Bookselling Establishment, 


20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Just Published, 


The Coming Collision between England and 
Rassia ; foretold by Ezekiel. Forming a Proof of the Identity 
of England with the Israel of Prophecy, By an M.A. of 
Cambridge. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 


Visions of Zechariah : Considered in the light 
of ‘ Lost Israel” found in the British Nation, By J. A. H. 
Price Is. ; post-free, le 1.4. 


New and Revised Edition. 
The ** New Old Story,” an Introduction toa 


Marvellous Puzzle, expressly written for children, with a 
Short and Simpie Account of the Great Pyramid, expleining 
the measurements, &c., so as tw be easily understood by the 
young. By A. E. I. 


Answer to the ** Eastern Question.” By the 
Author of “‘ New Old Story.” &c. Price 6d, ; post-free, 7d. 


Scripture Guide, in a Search after the Ten 
Tribes; or, the Whole House of Israel. By M. M. M. 
Price 3d. 


WORKS BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP TITCOMB. 


The Anglo-Israel Post Bag ; or, How Arthur 
Came to See It. Price 1s, 6d. and 2s, 6d, ; by post, 3d. extra, 


{s it not Reasonable? A Dialogue on the 
Anglo-Israe] Controversy. Price 3d.; 178. 6d. per 100 for 
distribution, 

Now ready. 

The Gentiles and the Times of the Gentiles. 
By J. Lxyzanp Fripen, Author of “Links in the Chain of 
Evidence connecting Israel and England,” and “ Israel’s 
Jubilee ; or, 1882.” Price 6d. ; by post, 7d, 


Links in the Chain of Evidence connecting 
Israel and Eugland. By J. LeyLanp FEILDEN. Price 2s. 6d, 
cloth gilt. 

Israel’s Jubilee; or, 1882. By the author of 
“ Links in the Chain,” &c. Price 1s,6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d, 


The Israelites Found in the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Ten Tribes, supposed to have been Lost, Traced from the 
Lands of their Captivity to their Occupation of the Islea of the 
Sea. By Wittiam CanpentTer. Price 2s. 6d, 


Israel Discovered in the Anglo-Saxon and 
other kindred Protestant Nations. By Rev. H, Newton, B.A. 
Price 6d, ; or cloth, 1s, 

Israel; or, the Ten Tribes Identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon and other branches of the Teutonic Race, being a 
Report of the Anglo-Ephraim Association, 1874, Price 1s, 


WORK BY EDWARD HINE. 


‘Lost Ten Tribesof Israel found in the Brit- 
ish Nation.” Leecure by Ed. Hine; delivered before the 
Association at Lewisham, Price 41.; post-free, 5d, 


Errors of the Plymouth Brethren. ByJames 
Grant, Author of “ God is Love,” &c., &c, Price 1s., post-free. 
(For distribution, 6s, per dozen.) 

‘*Thirst and Thrift.” Price 6d. A Pam- 
phlet advocating Prudential Teetotalism, Wits Author’s view 
of the Turk as r) Teetota:ler, 





“* The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury ' is a magazine with which one is never 


disappointed, From the engraving at the cominencement, to the 

beautiful fashiou plates at the end, the contents have always a 

meritorious ring, and can only be perused with pleasure and profit.” 

—Northampton Herald, 

ry Be LADiEs TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion, 6d. Monthly, by 

post 73d. Contents for February :— 

Costly Treasures (Illustrated). | Story of Straw-Plaiting. 

The Tearecrow. Chape iv—vi. | Parisian Fashions (from our 

Egyptian Obelisks (Illustrated)) own Correspondent). 

Ambition in Household Art. | Notes on Dressmaking. 

Me and My Son. | Chess and Pastimes. 

Puns and Punsters. Answers to Enquirers. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC 
STORY, by Mrs. WARREN, entitled “MISS SEVERN’S 
SCHOOL.”’ 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball 
Costume, Pompadour Style— Dinner Dress. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—The Zaire and Rasket- 
Cloth Costumes, Brisault Robe, Martindale Costume, Morn- 
ing Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, Home Dress, Costumes 
for Girls, Infant’s Robe, Child’s Chemise, D’Egville Robe. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS. Netted Border for 
Toilet Covers or Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace 
in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, Initials for working 
Embroidery. 

The JANUARY PART of the “ Ladies’ Treasury,’’ com- 
mencing the New Volume, and containing the opening 
chapters of the New Tale, is still on sale. 


HE SCARECROW.—* A serial tale, which promises 

to be very interesting. The plot appears to be a good 

one, and the tale itself is ably written ’’—Invergordon Times. 

“ Promises to be a very good story.”--Waterford Citizen. 

‘The first part is romantic enough, and develops a situation 

which promises to be the subject of an interesting stery.”— 

Aberdeen Journal. See the “ LADIES’ TREASURY” for 
January. Price 6d. 


Lonpvon : Bemnose & Sons, 10, Paternoster BUILDINGS. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
POEMS. By Mary E. Surprey, Author of ‘‘ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &., &. Super royal 32mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges. rinted on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 


Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem, 
By AnNABEL Crewe, Author of ‘‘ A Medley,” ‘‘ Happi- 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 1s, 


The Traveller’s Manual of Prayers and 
MEDITATIONS. By a Clergyman. l6mo. Cloth. 
1s, 6d, 

Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being 
Simple Readings trom the Gospel according to St. JoHy, 
By Mrs. Stewart Heapiam. Suitable for use in Bible 
Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Denominational Dictionary; or, Hand- 
BOOK OF SECTS AND DOCTRINES, By W, H, 
Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The New Testament Says. An Index of Sub- 
jects treated of in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
with their various synonyms. By Wittiam Hog, 
Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, ls, 





LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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GOLDEN HOURS. 


SAFE in an English mead 

The sheep no shepherd need, 

Unwatched on English grass 

Slumber the lad and lass ; 
Thoughtless of harm they rest or play 
Ere grass grow long in midmost May. 


A change must come, alas ! 
The months and years that pass 
Bring care and toil and greed ; 
Our herbage runs to seed. 

Ours is a hotter, harder day, 


Shorn is the grass of midmost May. 
M. W. M. 


MY SHOP AND IL. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER, 
BY MADAME COULIN. 


together. Mother said they were like a three 
fold cord that could not easily be broken; 
A SLIGHT, delicate, fragile-looking lady, with|and she never saw a family so united. In- 
a tender self-forgetting expression, lively | deed, the attraction of them was so great to 
and gracious manners, that set one at ease | mother, that she would, quite as often as not, 
in a moment, with the feeling that she/look after them, and if she did she was sure 
would see all the good side of one, and not|to observe, ‘‘ Ah! there they go up the lane, 
the other at all, or ever;—a very sweet smile, | stopping to gather flowers as usual,” for in 
that lighted up her face, which at rest looked |those days there were many wild flowers 
sad; and that was Mrs. Faithful, Ready’s|there; or she would say it was easy to see 
mother. they came from ‘“‘ the black country,” or from 
I took to her the first time I saw her, and| “some smoky city, where field flowers were 
that was coming down the street, and Ready|rare, for they took the veriest weeds with 
along with her. He seemed so devoted to | thankfulness.” 
her, and she so proud of him. I did not | But now, you see, it happened that I was 
wonder, when I saw them together, that she} very fond of these “ veriest weeds” myself. 
was accused—though it was not a true accusa-| Ever since the little wheatsheaf had served’ 
tion, as I found out afterwards—of never|to adorn my shop I had put something into 
opening her mouth without the words ‘“‘ My|its window as an adornment. The country 
son,” or “ My Ready,” dropping out of it.| people, among whom I had by then many 
But then who else in the town had so hand-| customers, often brought flowers with them : 
some a son, or one so attentive to them as|in the autumn they brought me deep showy- 
Mrs. Faithful’s was to her? Why, just no | looking flowers, and in winter the pale winter 
one. jroses, or the pure white snowdrops ; what- 
Their new house was almost in the country |ever the season they had something, and 
then, for it was the only one as yet built in| whatever it was I had the pick of it: and if 
the lane, which was a pretty lane, with|by any chance they came empty-handed, why, 
high banks and overhanging trees, and at | there was the lane not so far off, which always 
the time I speak of Mrs. Faithful would | bad a provision, for in spring it would furnish 
come up the lane for a walk, or to meet her | violets and primroses, and later on “ ragged: 
husband and son as they returned from the|robins” and wild roses; and whatever it 
office, and they would pass our door chatting | furnished, even if it were only “lords and 
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ladies,” or the deep yellow buttercups, they 
found a welcome. Mother laughed at my 
fancy, and wondered, with so much to do, I 
should take the trouble to wash out my flower 
vase every morning, and refill it with newly 
arranged flowers ; but for all that she allowed 
the nosegay gave the shop a pleasant appear- 
ance, home-like, and as if “some one cared 
for it.” 

But there was one person I was very im- 
patient should enter and praise the change 
wrought in my shop, and this was Mr. 
Faithful, and I was therefore much gratified 
by the “ Bless me” in which he expressed his 
surprise and admiration the first time he did ; 
and this “Bless me” had something so 
cheering in it, that I was encouraged just 
to tell him what had brought the change 
about, and that I had “his advice to thank 
for it,” which made him laugh, rubbing his 
hands together heartily, and say he had no 
idea of bringing about “such a change of 
government ;” and when I observed it was 
not so much “a change of government” as 
that “ one lives and learns,” he laughed more 
heartily still, and said “one in a hundred 
did,” and he hoped the change would be 
lasting, and I had his good wishes for it. 

From Mr. Faithful’s good wishes to those 
of his wife the step was but a short one. As 
she went to and fro so often, she would stop 
and look at the nosegay in my window ; then 
she would remember she wanted this or that 
grocery, and would step in. 

*‘T think, Miss Hammond,” said she one 
day, “ you have a very pretty custom in this 
little town of using flowers to decorate your 
shop windows,” 

“T didn’t know any one did it but me, 
ma’am,” said I, truly, “for I have no time 
to be about the town to see.” 

“Oh yes, the confectioner and several 
others do; but I never see wild flowers except 
here. I suppose that’s because you are so 
near the lane, ‘our’ lane, as my son calls it.” 

‘ Perhaps it is, ma'am,” said I, doubtfully. 

But it was one day when I had put into my 
window a number of strange-looking flowers 
that I had picked up in my Sunday walk to 
the Hollows, and hesitated whether or not I 
should throw them away, they looked so 
little beautiful in my eyes, that I won for 
myself a new interest in Mrs. Faithful’s 
heart. 

“T really do believe, Miss Hammond,” 
said she, when, after taking her usual peep, 
she came into my shop somewhat hastily—* I 
really do believe you have an enchanter’s rod 
laid up somewhere here, for what flowers you 





do manage to get! Why, you are as ‘ flower 
mad’ as myson saysIam. They might well 
give you the ré/e of Spring in that famous 
Christmas party. It appears to me you mean 
to keep it up. Did you know that flower in 
your window was the rare monkey orchis ?” 

Of course I did not know. “I knew 
nothing of flowers,” I said, “save which to 
me ‘were most beautiful ;’ and as for the 
names, those the country people gave me 
contented me; for these I knew no names at 
all, and would Mrs. Faithful accept them? 
She might and welcome.” 

And I drew the glass towards me, and 
lifted out the strange-looking flowers, which 
Mrs. Faithful accepted, and called “fine 
specimens” as she took them. 

“And I should really advise you to learn 
botany, Miss Hammond,” said she, “ only I 
know you have so much to do; ah! and to 
learn already, for I hear you are one of Mr. 
Stanley’s best scholars, and my son says he 
gives them enough todo. However, I do say 
one thing, you must find leisure to step in and 
see my flowers ; it’s only fair you should, since 
yours give me so much pleasure. I havea very 
fine collection, thanks to Ready, and if you 
don’t care for dried flowers, there is the 
garden ; it’s beginning to be very pretty, and 
you'll tell me some day exactly where you 
found these, won’t you? only not to-day, for 
if I stay talking here any longer I shall miss 
them—my husband and Ready, I mean; it’s 
very foolish of them to like to be met, but 
my son says, ‘ Oh, mother, it’s so pleasant.’ I 
can’t expect him to feel that always; but 
while he does I’m thankful.” 

“ But I dare say he will always feel it,” 
said I, “for there’s no one like a mother,” 
which remark made Mrs. Faithful smile, 
and say, “ Think so for her sake while you 
can, my dear.” 

And with that the smile went, and the sad, 
anxious look I had before noticed stole over 
her face, and I felt it was not all joy to have 
a handsome son who was one’s idol. 

But now you perhaps know already that 2 
new family, especially such a family as the 
Faithfuls were, cannot arrive in a small 
country town without all about them being 
soon discovered ; and so it was soon known 
that the manager of the waterworks, already 
in a good position, might any day be in a 
better ; and that his only son was, to use the 
expression of the slang talkers, “ quite a 
catch for any one” of the families in the 
town, the middle-class families I mean. Now 
those who thought most of position were the 
Stones and the Piths, and when it was known 
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that Mr. Faithful had quietly bought the house 
built for him, with all the land adjoining, they 
pressed eagerly to the front in the chase 
after Ready, and in the race to win the 
favour of his parents. 

There was, however, a great difference be- 
tween them. Mrs. Stone, however vulgar, 
pretentious, or hard, backed up her vulgarity 
by something good, even if it were but a 
good dinner. It might not be paid for, but 
there it was, as mother said, “‘ of the best, and 
abundance itself.” But it was not so with 
Mrs. Pith. Mrs. Stone was suspected secretly 
—that of course—of making her own pastry 
and puddings, Mrs. Pith never; she would 
sit and simper at the head of a table, 
adroitly covered by her pretended French 
cook with the worst cooked and most 
wretched fare possible. 

“‘Don’t ask me to dinner,” said Mrs. Stone 
one day when they were talking in my shop 
together, “ for I shan’t come.” 

“And why not? My dear creature, if you 
don’t we shall have thirteen at table. We 
shall have soup @ /a——.” 

“There!” exclaimed her friend, ‘I knew 
it, I shan’t come, all the things will be @ /a! 
and I’d put an ‘s’ to them, for I always 
have to say, ‘alas!’ when I eat them!” 

“ My poor dear creature, how droll you are!” 
replied Mrs. Pith ; while mother and I, who 
had both overheard the conversation, had 
much ado to keep from laughing. 

“For it’s true, Polly,” said mother when 
they were gone, “ at Mrs. Pith’s all is for show. 
I hope, Polly, you'll never fall into that error; 
not the error, I mean, of having smart clothes, 
and a fine drawing-room, and unmended 
linen in your cupboard, and a poor dinner— 
by which I mean, my dear, a badly cooked 
one on your table. I don’t wish you to marry, 
child ; that day will be a sad one for me! 
But if ever you do, I hope you'll have things 
comfortable ;” which observation made me 
smile and say “I would just like to tell 
mother my ideas of housekeeping ;”” and to 
begin with I said “I thought a mistress 
ought to be hospitable; that a house where 
the food was bad and the housekeeper 
‘nipping’ was very miserable.” 

*“ Polly ! and pray how do you know that? 
I’m sure I’ve never been ‘nipping,’ never in 
all my life.” 

So then you see I had to say “I knew 
that,” for mother seemed so hot about it; 
but for all that she knew how we had been 
nipped, and so did I know the feeling of 
not having enough dinner ; “and mother,” 
said I, “you know how much one hears of 


different households in the shop; why, I can 
tell by how they pay and what they buy if 
they understand good house-keeping.” 

‘“‘But hospitality costs very dear, Polly, 
and you who are growing so mighty fond of 
money won’t like to part with it.” 

‘But, mother, a well-managed house costs 
less than an ill-managed one. If I put every- 
thing to the best, there will always be enough, 
and I’m all for putting things to the best. I 
think half the tightness in households comes 
from pride. Why, mother, you know how 
people talk ; how Mrs. Pith, when you went 
there the other week to inquire after her sick 
niece, and tumbled up the stairs because the 
carpet had a great hole in it, said to you 
people in their station had to put up with 
many things because it was ‘beneath them 
to put their hands to anything;’ and, mother,” 
said I, ‘‘ don’t think any kind of work that re- 
quires doing, and that we can do, is ‘ beneath 
us,’ and do you now?” 

“But the Piths have to keep up appear- 
ances, child, on slender means, and we 
haven't,” she replied. 

“ That’s the mistake of it. I'll never be- 
lieve but that the Piths would be more re- 
spected if it were known their carpets were 
mended, and their kitchen clean, and their 
dinners good, even if they helped towards it. 
If one can’t afford proper help, I see no shame 
in helping oneself. I don’tsee, mother, why 
it need be held ‘ below one’ to use our hands 
any more than to use our heads. Why 
should God have given us so many things if 
we are to let them lie useless? Hands and 
heads were meant to work together.” 

“ But, Polly,” observed mother, “the world 
has divided them, and people do like to keep 
their hands white.” 

Now, you see, I knew the subject of a 
white hand was rather a sore one, for it 
was mother’s weak point never to have hers 
otherwise; so I dropped the subject, and 
only noticed that household duties, such as 
tidying up, and dusting, and cooking, were no 
hindrances to study, for that when I was 
well warmed with bodily exercise I could 
always study up my night class lesson better 
for it, and that there was a repose to the mind 
and a satisfaction in having all about one in 
order, and made the best of—that was a help, 
and not a hindrance. f 

“There! you're a funny girl!” said 
mother when I had finished, “so the hos- 
pitable mistress is to mend up, and keep tidy, 
and have scraps left from her savings to feed 
a stray visitor; and pray 1s there to be a 





master to this hospitable household ?” 
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*‘ Well, I haven’t thought of him, he may|in her saying, as she did on that occasion, 
be or not, it doesn’t matter, he can’t do the| that I was the oddest girl she knew, and she 
housework, or cook; besides, I shouldn’t| did not know what would come of it ; though 
like him to.” sometimes she would vary these observations 

“So he is not to be hospitable,” suggested | by remarking that it was easy to see what race 
mother, maliciously. I had come of, for the Hammonds were all 

““Oh yes, he is; he can invite a friend or | “so odd;” and that as for my uncle Charles, 
two when he will, only he must be prepared | who was my London uncle, he was the 
for a simple dinner.” | strangest character of them all; “so stingy, 

“ Scraps?” asked mother, spitefully. | Polly, he won’t have a lucifer match wasted ; 

“‘ Now, mother,” said I, “‘please don’t. The | and so generous, he’ll help everybody, and 
dinner won’t be scraps, it will be good and | isn’t it curious ?” 
nourishing. I am a tolerable cook already,—| Now, if I had not heard the lecture Mr. 
come, you'll allow that ; but my idea is food| Stanley had given us on thrift, I suppose I 
should be so good, so good ——” should have thought like mother, but having 

“‘Ah! I see, your hospitable master and | heard it, I had begun to understand that to 
his friends will get the gout,—if you know|be generous most people who practised it 
what gout is, Polly.” must be prudent ; and I began to havea feel- 

“Mother,” said I, indignantly, “ how you| ing that once I was rich I would be generous 
tease! I don’t know what gout is, but, what-| too, and to rouse up a little from the shop 
ever it is, no one will get it at my table ; the| before all that had so long held me bound. 
food will be only nourishing, and not rich| Indeed, and in truth, I tried to put into prac- 
enough to make people ill.” tice some of these feelings. Whatever I 

“ All right, Polly.” bought or made I tried hard to have as good 

“Well, and, mother, you may laugh, but|as my money or the materials I had would 
I’ve a very clear idea of what sort of a house-| allow of. All our little leavings were no 
hold I mean. I mean a household where | longer thrown heedlessly aside. Those of 
if people come who xeed hospitality, they | food, what mother called “scraps,” could 
can be welcomed hospitably. You know, |still make something. I took care they 
mother, what I mean. Where, if they come | should make something “relishing.” It was 
in out of the country ona cold bleak day,| wonderful what a number of little things, if 
and dinner’s about ready, one is sure there is you will, but still things that gave pleasure, 
enough, and that it’s good enough for one to | my Saturdays turned out, for Saturday was 
say fearlessly, ‘Stay and dine with us ;’ or| my giving away day ; and whereas before the 
if it’s after dinner one needn’t mind offering | bits of cold provision had been thrust into 
them a cup of tea, because one knows there’s|the hand of the poor, much as one should 








a little home-made cake, or a well-baked loaf, | 


and sufficient butter, and above all, that the | 


kettle is on, if it isn’t quite boiling, and that 
one shan’t mind laying the cloth and setting 
the tea-things,—always supposing one has 
not yet made one’s fortune, or that it’s not yet 
one’s duty to keep a servant—one may have | 
got to that by then,—and that pride being | 
out, and fun in, one shall talk and laugh, and 
say out all one’s say, and jump up and down, 
and be merry !” 

«Child, child, what you are describing is 
quite an old world household !” 

“ Mother, don’t believe it, Young England | 
will improve. We are not all going to be 
for show and selfishness ; when we are rich 
we'll give feasts, but while we are but well-to- | 
do we'll give shares of our dinners ; and we 
girls will see to it they are nourishing, if they 
arenomore. Solive ‘duty’ and die ‘sham,’ | 
and that’s my wish, mother.” 

Well, mother and I had many such like | 


conversations, and they almost always ended | 


give a dog a bone, now they appeared as 
little pies, or a pasty, or pudding, and if you 
wonder where the time came from to make 
‘them, I can reply, never a moment on Satur- 
day, but that they were made on Fridays, 
and the receipt for making them and many 
| Other pleasure-giving things you'll find, if you 
take, like me, to being “ up in the morning 
early.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


| 

be I must hurry on now to tell you of my 
being “ sweet seventeen,” and of its being a 
spring day, and my birthday, and of how 
we had a picnic party to the woods in 
my honour. 

I need not tell you I liked the woods, for, 
_as Ihave told you how I loved wild flowers, 
you will of course be sure I liked them. 
But that wood we went to was the wood of 

| woods, for it was a carpet of them, and had 
rocks that jutted up, and old, old trees, oaks 
and beeches, and a wide brook that sounded 
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like murmuring music, and many singing 
birds, whose notes in that spring season 
were joyous, and abundance of life, and that 
of us young things with it. 

It was a bright and lovely day, and all 
was blue or pale green around us. For 
the ground was as a carpet of blue with 
hyacinths ; and the young pale leaves of the 
ferns, curled up from the centre of the old, 
which bent back, brown and broken and 
crumpled, but still with life enough left to 
form a cradle for them; and overhead one 
couldn’t say which was the most lovely, the 
great branches with their new green leaves 
on, or the glimpses of the blue and white 
sky showing betweenthem. For the sky was 
a spring sky, and had here and there a white 
cloud floating over it, and all seemed young 
in nature, and all seemed young in me. 

We had not so many guests, only my 
schoolfellows, and Martha and John among 
them, and mother had chosen the root of a 
wide-spreading tree as our meeting-place, 
and for the picnic feast of our own preparing; 
and we decided we would each wander at 
our own will and pleasure, now in twos or 
threes together, or now alone, as we listed. 

“ And there are rare flowers by the brook, 
mother, so they say, and I’d like to get 
them,” said I. 

“And who told you there were rare 
flowers,” asked mother, “who told you, 
Polly?” 

“Mrs. Faithful, mother; and she told me 
the name, but it’s so difficult, I can’t say it; 
but I shall know the flower if I see it, and I 
should like to get it, it will give her pleasure.” 

“Well, Polly, I’ve no objection, only mind 
you don’t lose yourself,” said mother, “ mind 
none of you do; and when you’ve rambled 
about enough we'll have our feast and games 
here together.” 

So we started just all together, and some 
picked hyacinths, and some looked for nests, 
and some gathered moss, and some danced 
and sang, and for a time we were all in sight 
of each other. 

How delightful it was! the fresh pure air 
seemed to intoxicate us with pleasure. 

“It’s so lovely here, let’s stay here,” said 
first one and then another. 

But I did not want to stay there, I wanted 
to go on and on, deep into the wood. 

“ Stay here, then,” said I, “ but I have got 
to look for that flower out by the brook 
yonder.” 

‘* But there are flowers enough here, don’t 
go further, it’s ever so gloomy by the brook, 


But I had set my heart on going, and oft 
I set running. I ran on and on, and then I 
turned and looked back, but none of my 
companions were following. Should I know 
the flower when I reached it? on which 
side of the brook did it grow? how far was it 
to the brook ? I wondered. 

Martha was right in this, the wood became 
more gloomy, the bright blue hyacinths dis- 
appeared, the jutting rocks with tangled 
foliage came in sight. I wished some of 
them, my comrades, had come with me. The 
sky was almost hidden, and where here and 
there I saw it, its white clouds had a darker 
edge to them. 

“T'll notice something on my way,” I 
thought, “lest I lose myself.” There was a 
tall foxglove growing by the path. “It shall 
be my guide-post,” I said aloud as I 
glanced at it; and then I thought I must be 
quick, or I should be too late for mother’s 
feast, and that would vex her. 

I came out of the intricate path at last 
into a wider open space, and there was the 
brook before me. It was a winding rapid 
brook, with stepping-stones just there to cross 
it. I saw flowers on the other side, but there 
was only a mossy bank on mine. I should 
have to pass it. The water was deep, and the 
stones looked slippery. In another moment 
I had doffed my shoes and stockings. I 
balanced myself from stone to stone, and the 
first few were easy; but the water already 
rippled over my feet, and towards the middle, 
one stone was sunk in deep, and the next, 
high but pointed, did not give a good foothold. 
I slipped, but regained my footing, and stood 
still trembling. The dreadful feeling that if 
I moved I must fall took hold of me. I 
dared not, could not move. To my fancy the 
rapid stream had become a deep gliding 
river. A country girl would have laughed at 
my fears, would have strode on, even at the 
risk of a splash ; but I was no country girl, I 
had led no free outdoor life, giving fearless- 














Polly,” said Martha, 


ness of movement in climbing, or clamber- 
ing, or crossing brooks. I thought that at 
least I had courage, but I found out that 
courage often depends on skill. I had 
thought the right use of head and hands 
enough, I found out the use of all one’s 
limbs is better. 

What should I do? I could only 
tremble violently. I had stood there some 
five or ten minutes, and had even cried a 
little, when I heard a sound. It was at first 
a rustling in the branches. It could not be 
any of my companions, for it was over the 
brook, and not on the side I had come from. 
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I thought it seemed as if the branches were 
being parted; and I wasright. There was a 
footstep; and in another moment the figure 
of Ready Faithful, in a straw cap, all full of 
flowers, and in his hand the very rare one 
I had left my companions to seek, was at 
the edge of the brook, staring at me. 

“In a pretty fix,” said he, laughing out 
heartily, the shame of being caught making 
me feel as if I must fall over. “I’ve a great 
mind to leave you, though, for, you see, you 
do look so—well, so charming !” 

‘Please don’t leave me,” said I, pitifully. 

* All right,” said he, placing the rare flower 
on the ground, and springing nimbly over the 
stones. “Then there is nothing for it but to 
get you out. Now which way is it to be, 
backwards or forwards?” 

“Oh, backwards.” 

“Very well, now lean on my arm, if you 
dare trust me. Perhaps, as you are in such 
a terror, you dare not?” 

‘Oh yes, I dare,’’ said I, at once profiting 
by the offer, and helped by his good-will, 
retracing my way backwards. 

“ How you tremble! Now sit down and 
dry your poor wet feet, and put on your shoes 
and stockings, and I’ll advise you to be quick; 
for if they are not on by the time I have 
fetched the flowers I’ve been hunting up I 
shall put you back, mind that, for the 
temptation is on me already. If I were an 
artist, now, you would never have left that 
stone so quickly. I should have kept you 
on it till I had sketched you; you should 
have been a water-nymph, or a Psyche, or 
Undine—only I fancy Undine had light hair ; 
you would have made my fortune.” 

Well, you may be sure I profited by his 
absence to obey his orders. Only when he 
came back he did not do as I expected, but 
stood looking at me. 

‘*Miss Hammond,” said he, “how ever 
came you here? and how very beautiful you 
have grown! I can’t help saying it. I ought 
not, I suppose, but when a fellow comes 
suddenly on Psyche, what can he do? I 
need not have asked how you came here, it 
seems quite natural that you should be 
‘ with everything that pretty is.’ How lovely 
you do look!” 

I blushed. I didn’t know at all who 
Psyche was, nor who Undine was; and I 
knew nothing of water-nymphs and artists, 
and no one had ever yet told me directly I 
was handsome, though I had read it in their 
looks often. I felt confused and also joyful. 
I looked up and into Ready’s face, and I 
saw he looked confused too. Our thoughts 








seemed to meet in that glance, and say to 
each other, “See! I love thee! ” 

But we neither of us spoke, and when at 
last we did, it was I, who said, “It’s my 
birthday, and we’ve made a picnic to this 
wood because it’s so full of hyacinths,” which 
was quite an ordinary commonplace obser- 
vation, you see. 

“ Your birthday,” said he ; “ and how old 
may you be, Miss Hammond ?” 

Seventeen,” I replied. 

“Sweet seventeen! I wish you many 
happy returns, I’m sure. When are you 
coming to see mother?” 

“ When I can,” said I—“ some Sunday.” 

“ All right, I shall mind and be at home. 
I always am on Sundays. But see, you 
have not told me how you came to be here 
by this brook; but I have guessed it. I 
have guessed you came after this flower, and 
you came for it to please my mother.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Faithful, how came you to find 
that out?” said I. 

“She told me you knew where this wood 
was, and she had told you of this rare 
flower, and being here you bethought your- 
self you would get it for her, and as that is 
very kind of you, and you have nearly been 
in the brook over it, why now you'll take 
the flower, I can but find a few; and I 
never take flowers root and branch, as some 
botanists do: and so now, then, you'll have 
the pleasure of giving it yourself, and that 
will be all right, you know ;” and with that 
Ready Faithful, having offered to escort me 
to my party and been refused, put me in the 
right path to join them, held my hand a 
moment in his, said “Good-bye, ‘ Spring,’ ” 
leaped back over the brook, and vanished, 
leaving me to pursue my way past the 
jutting rocks and the foxglove, and through 
the dark overhanging trees, till I reached the 
scented hyacinths and fine open, and the 
spreading tree with all the party waiting my 
return to begin their picnic feast under it. 

“ Polly,” exclaimed mother, “where have 
you been? and have you found the flower? 
and we've just all been going to start in 
search of you ;” and they all came round me 
and looked curiously at the flower in my 
hand. 

“You are to be true, and always true ;” 
how that advice of mother’s came to me! 
Should I tell her I had seen Ready Faith- 
ful or keep it secret? It was so pleasant 
to have a secret,—to have a lover in secret. 
Ready had not said “I love you!” but his 
looks had ; had they not long ago, when I 
was the ‘“‘Spring”’ of the party? “ Be true, 
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always true!” the words rang in my ears 
while mother: was looking at me. I handed 
the flower to mother. 

“So you have found it?” said she. 

“It was given me,” said I, making an 
effort ; “I didn’t find it.” 


“Given you? given you, Polly? Who) 


could give it out here? You went alone, 
they told me; John is searching for you 
now. It couldn’t be John.” 

‘No, mother, I’ve not seen John.” 

“‘ Who then? who then, child ?” 

We were standing a little apart from the 
guests, to whom my flower had fewer attrac- 
tions than the cold fowls and ham and 
plum puddings of mother’s feast. They had 
begun to seat themselves, to cry that “there 
was John just coming,” to beg I would not 
detain mother, “they were ever so hungry, 
they were,” “she and I had looked long 
enough at that flower, which was nothing so 
much to see!” I could tell mother and no 
one else hear. I did tell her: I told her of 
the brook, and Ready helping me over it; 
of the flower, and his giving me it; and 
when I told her she kissed me, though she 


|me, the pain of doubting if he would love 
| me truly was so strong. But the pale moon 
was already in the sky, and the thrushes had 
at last ceased singing, the nightingales 
alone chanted. “ How beautifully!” we said 
as we listened to their notes, which now 
might have been those of the lark, now those 
of the blackbird, or the sleeping thrushes, 
which now were shrill, now soft, now deep 
and sweet. 

“And they'll sing all night if you’d like 
to stay and hear them,” said John. “Ive 
been in the woods at three o’clock, and they 
had not done.” 

“Oh, well, we are not going to stay till 
three o’clock,” said mother, “it’s quite time 
we were getting home ; come, let’s be going. 
John, you'll lead the way, as you know it.” 

“ And which way will you like to go?” 
asked John, shouldering the largest, heaviest 
basket. 

“‘ Oh, please by the Hollows, it will be so 
beautiful there,” said I, “‘so beautiful by 
moonlight, won’t it ?” 

“ All right,” said John, leading the way, 
but taking care to keep by me and mother. 








seemed troubled, and she said, “ Polly, | 
you’ve done right to tell mother.” 
I suppose it was a merry feast, but I) 
seemed as if indreamland. They called me | 
“grown-up Miss Hammond,” I was so | 
absent, 

I suppose it was a merry feast, but mother 
was in cloudland. Martha asked what had 
happened to put her in low spirits, but she 
said nothing. 

I suppose it was a merry feast, but John 
was in gloomland. Martha said he had 
seen a ghost in the wood, and that had 
made him dull so quickly; but when I 
looked at John he looked at me, and replied, 
“he had only seen ‘that young Mr. Faith- 
ful.’” 

But the rest were merry, and, the feast 
over, danced merrily on the greensward 
under the spreading tree. 

We danced too, but not merrily. They, 
these young ones, danced mind and body 
together. We did not. Our minds were 
absent. I don’t know where mother’s and 
John’s were gone to,—not exactly, at least ; 
but mine was following Ready, seeing him 
out of the wood along the Hollows, up to 
the town, down the lane, in home. I could 
almost fancy I heard him telling about the 
beautiful Miss Hammond! 

Would he tell? Would he be true? and 
true P and always true? 

I almost wished he had not admired 





We had rambled, and feasted, and danced, 
and played, and now most of the party were 
very tired and sleepy; they walked one 
or two together along the little path which 
brought us out, almost in silence. 

But I was neither tired nor sleepy. My 
arm was within mother’s, and I seemed to 
cling to her. “It’s been such a happy 
birthday, mother,” said I, “I’ve never had 
such a happy birthday.” 

“ Has it, dear ?”’ said she, “ I’m glad of it. 
What's that you are carrying?” 

“It’s Mrs. Faithful’s flower,” I replied. 

Mother was silent. “You've had many 
presents to-day, Polly,” said she, “and now 
here is John who has one to offer you.” 

“ Has he?” said I, carelessly, “‘and what 
is it?” 

“ Why, Polly,” replied John, coming up to 
me, “it is but a very small thing, but I hope 
you'll like it. I’ve had it in my pocket 
all day to give you, but somehow it’s re- 
mained there, for you always seemed so 
occupied, there was no getting at you ;” and 
John placed the heavy basket a moment on 
the ground while he found the little box, and 
drew from it something that glittered in the 
moonlight. plaland 

“Oh, John! how could you?” said I, 
as I took the pretty thing into my hand to 
examine nearer. 

“It’s but a little locket,” said he, “ and 
I’m not first-rate at giving things, being but 
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‘ very night to Mrs. Faithful’s. 


a clumsy fellow, but we are schoolfellows 
and old playmates, so you'll overlook that, 
won't you, Polly?” 

“Oh, how kind of you! I’ve no Jocket,— 
have I, mother? In truth, I don't believe 
I've a bit of jewellery. How pretty it is!” 
said I, and I held it up, for it had a little 
chain to it. 

“Tm glad you like it, and you know I 
chose it for the heart’s-ease on it, and that’s 
just my wish, that you may always have 
heart’s-ease, and that’s why I chose it ;” and 
John took up his basket and seemed sud- 
denly confused and awkward. 

And so we reached home, and I begged 
mother so hard, that as she would not let 
me take it, she sent the rare flower on that 
And I tried 
on the locket, and then stood watching the 
sky for a long time by my window. And 
mother had given all the guests cake and 


-cowslip wine, and sent them off home, merry 


and happy. And when they were gore we 
two sat talking, and when I repeated what a 
happy, happy day it had been, and she 
asked me “which part had been the 
happiest?” I replied, ‘Oh, mother, that 
part by the brook, that was the very 
happiest.” 

“But nearly falling into the water could 
not have been very happy, Polly ?” 

‘Oh no ; but being saved was, being told I 
was so handsome—* lovely,’ he said; oh, 
mother, that was the happiest.” 

“Poor child,” said mother, “ poor child ; 
I wish you had never met that young Mr. 
Faithful ;—but I’m used to be disappointed.” 

Well, and I remember how that night 
there was a heavy storm, with great flashes 
of lightning, and the next morning the rain 
was coming down in torrents, and when I 
said what a good thing it was it was not my 
birthday, mother said she did not feel so sure 
about it; and I knew she meant that then I 
should not have been to the wood and met 
Ready Faithful. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir may perhaps seem to you, it did to me 
at the time, a thing of little moment that I 
had replied to mother’s question about the 
flower truthfully, and that I had been open 
in confiding to her the compliments made 
me by “that young Mr. Faithful ;” but on 
looking back on my life I see that every 
truthful word in it has proved to be a wise 
word, even though at the time it did not 
seem so. 





We had come home from the wood laden 
with flowers, I carrying, as I have already 
told you, the one destined for Mrs. Faithful. 
As for mother, she bore the hyacinth crown 
her own skilful fingers had made me, and 
which I had worn in honour of the day ; and 
when we said “ Good night,” she hung it by 
my wall ‘“‘as a remembrance, and that you 
may see, child, how soon ‘lovely’ things 
fade, and not be vain of your beauty for all 
the foolish things that young Faithful has 
been saying to you about it. He might have 
known better ; but young men like him—of 
his sort, I mean, child—never stop to consider 
the harm they are doing, and say a number 
of flattering words, that just to them mean 
nothing ; so I advise you, Polly, to set to work 
to forget them ; but it is not likely you should 
know the worth of fair speeches, so we'll say 
no more about it.” 

So the crown was hung up, and my holiday 
was finished, and I returned to work as usual. 
But with that birthday party my life had 
changed, and seemed to have another ray of 
sunlight in it. I could not forget Ready, and 
I found myself watching for him to go by, or 
turning to see if he were in church, or blush- 
ing if he greeted me in passing. 

Greeted me in passing! but how often he 
came in! How often he would come in 
with “Miss Hammond, isn’t it a glorious 
day ?” or “ Spring,” for so he began to call me, 
“here’s a flower for you,” or “ Sweets to the 
sweet, you know,” as he placed a bunch of 
wild ones on the counter before me ! and there 
was something so gay and cheering in his 
words and presence, that it seemed as if he 
had brought the sunshine in with him. 

But it was when Mrs. Faithful was in my 
shop, and he dropped in “to take her up,” 
as he would say gaily, that we had our longest 
interviews ; at other times it was but a 
moment’s one, but then we had real long 
talks ; at first, it’s true, we would all talk in 
little snatches, confused and commonplace ; 
then, if opportunity came to our help, Ready 
and I alone would start off in a longer con- 
versation, in which whatever we spoke of, 
whether some book we were reading, or the 
trades classes, or the ways of business, or 
town life and country life, we would grow 
eager and animated, and our thoughts, for all 
they differed, would keep good fellowship, 
and our words seem to walk hand in hand ; 
and Mrs. Faithful would listen, till suddenly 
she would look troubled, as feeling it unwise 
to let us, and would at once bring about a 
pause by asking for a pound of tea or sugar, 
or wondering if I had written “ candles ” 
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down on her order. And it would seem to| “And why isit best, mother ?’’I would ask. 
me as if a gulf were opened between us, and| “Well, Polly, one chief reason is one 
I could not get over it, and I would feel sad| knows their ways and all about them. You 
and troubled; and mother, who had been| know, child, those who get into a station 
troubled all along—for she did not like Ready | above them must be content to walk on stilts, 
to come into the shop—would be sure when/ and that’s very tiring, my dear.” 











they were gone to begin to praise John, and| “And those who go below,” said I, think- 
to say he did not “talk so fluently, but he| ing bitterly of Mr. Barrup, “what must they 
talked better ;” or she would kiss me and| do, then ?” 

say, “ Remember, Polly, it’s best to dwell} ‘ Why, Polly, I wonder you ask, when you 
among one’s own people.” know by experience they can’t walk at all ; 
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they are pulled down, as you know quite well, 
Polly.” 

“Yes, I do know, mother, and I have set 
my mind on getting back to where we fell 
from,” I would reply ; “and I won’t believe 
but that people’s merit is in themselves, and 
they can rise if they will, mother ; and, mother, 
I’m a Hammond, and I only want to stand 
on their level ;” which speech made mother 
laugh and say she wondered if it was uncle 
Charles’s level I meant to clamber to; and 
she generally finished by saying she did not 
wish me to set my heart on Ready, because 
she was sure his father had quite other views 
for him than that he should marry Polly 
Hammond, however prosperous her business 
or handsome he might think her ; and as she 
spoke as if vexed, and warmly, that always 
ended the conversation. 

So you see my sunshine, bright:as it was, 
was transient, and had shadows. 

Now Mrs. Stone, for all she’was a hard 
and vulgar woman, was very clever, for she 
had the “stick to” power in her. / Whatever 
she set her heart on, that she undertook with 
a will, and carried in spite of all opposition. 
She had herself risen from being plain Miss 
Butts to be the wife of a brewer, whom, apart 
from the fact that his business was a thriving 
one, she had pushed and prompted till a 
favourable speculation had, it was said, more 
than made his fortune. So far she had risen, 
but she wished her family to rise higher. If 
she could not speak good English, they could ; 
and if she spoke noisily and as wishing to 
bully the hearer, her daughters at least had 
not that fault. True, Kate, the eldest, was 
like herself, rough and blunt; and Tom, the 
only onesof her fast sons who was at home, 
was a regular bully ; but Sarah Jane and Ada 
were soft and gentle, with light fair hair and 
mincing voices that formed a great contrast 
to that of their mother, by whose side they 
seemed to be speaking in half-whispers. 

Now Kate Stone was engaged to Fred 
Pith, and so was provided for, but her sisters 
were engaged to no one, and Mrs. Stone had 
set her heart on having “that young Mr. 
Faithful” forone of them. How Tom made 
his acquaintance I don’t know, I should 
never have known it, and the shadow which 
was to fall so darkly over my path might have 
been unperceived, the path might have con- 
tinued to appear, spite of a few flickering 
shadows, still lying in the daylight, and not 
obscured by the dark night, but for my shop. 
It was the benefit of having a shop opened 
my eyes, and made me see the peril that 
beset my love. Hitherto Ready had been 





the light-hearted, innocent, home-loving son, 
but like all of us when young, you see he had 
not been tested, and he was perhaps think- 
ing if he were he could not have a fall. 

“Your Ready is one of a thousand,” said 
Mrs. Stone one day to his mother, whom she 
had followed into my shop, ‘‘one of a 
thousand! I wish any of my sons had ever 
been so attentive to me as he is to you; but, 
Lor’ bless you, he’s one of a thousand! ” 

“ He is very good,” replied Mrs. Faithful, 
her face brightening all over with the rare 
smile which indeed always came into it if 
any one praised Ready. 

“IT only wish he’d come and see us 
oftener,” observed Mrs. Stone; “I tell him 
he’s always welcome, and it’s not every young 
man I would say it to. Tom gives a little 
supper to his friends every Saturday night— 
young men like to do these things, you know, 
—and hé would be delighted to see him; 
but we have not had that pleasure this month 
past, so I suppose he has something better to 
do.” 

“He is much occupied,” remarked Mrs. 
Faithful. 

“ But he wasn’t much occupied last Satur- 
day night, and Tom told me he excused 
himself by saying it was ‘mother’s night!’ 
‘ Mother's night!’ we did have a laugh over 
it; we couldn’t believe he was in such 
leading-strings as that, you know,” added 
Mrs. Stone, forgetting her good manners, 
and going back to the bullying tone which 
was natural to her. 

“Tf being in leading-strings means he still 
cares to give his mother pleasure, I am glad 
to say my son is still in leading-strings,” 
remarked Mrs. Faithful, as the anxious look 
I had so often seen took the place of the 
smile ; and, saluting Mrs. Stone with some 
coldness, she left the shop. 

“There now! I’ve just been and made a 
mess of it, and how she did put me down! 
for my part I don’t believe in such cracked- 
up pieces of perfection as she’d make that 
son of hers out to be. Do you now, Mrs. 
Barrup ?” 

To which question mother, thus appealed 
to, replied “ she had never heard any evil of 
Ready, and she supposed he would not hold 
the place of trust he did if he were not 
steady ;” which was quite a home-thrust, 
though mother did not of course mean it, 
for none of Mrs. Stone’s sons were ever 
likely to hold places of trust, except, indeed, 
it might be by some accident. 

“Ha! don’t tell me! as if I didn’t know 
all young men were alike! However, I’m 
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determined to see what sort of stuff he’s 
made of, and come to Tom’s supper he shall, 
if we alter the night to one that isn’t ‘ mother’s’ 
just on purpose. I am not going to have 
down lots of champagne and a new billiard- 
table for nothing.” 

“There !” said mother when she was 
gone, “we shall see that young man ruined. 
I am sorry for his mother, that I am, Polly ; 
but she should have minded better than to 
let him make that acquaintance.” 

“Ruin Ready, mother! but surely he'll 
never go, he never can like to go there, 
they are such vulgar people !” I exclaimed. 

“Go, child! he’s sure to go. It’s much 
easier to go downhill than uphill, and that 
young Faithful is of the sort that likes to 
take life easy. He’s sure to go; besides, I 
suspect Mrs. Stone has some object in trying 
to make him, and whatever she sets her 
heart on she is sure to get.” 

“‘Tll never believe Mr. Faithful will be 
drawn aside by champagne suppers, mother,” 
said I, indignantly ; for Ready was to me as 
a hero, or as a king, who you know the 
proverb says “can do no wrong.” “He 
won't go, you see he has refused already.” 

“Child! child!” exclaimed mother, 
“much you know of the world! Why, there 
are more young men drawn away by cham- 
pagne suppers than ever you are likely to 
hear of.” 

“ But, mother, Ready won’t go! he likes 
—he likes ” and I hesitated, for you see 
I thought he liked to come in and talk to me 
better than any champagne supper. 

**Polly, don’t deceive yourself. Ready 
likes to be amused ; and when a young man 
who has never been crossed, but has had just 
all and everything, and from a city, comes to 
a small country town, begins to get dull,— 
and it’s my opinion he has taken up with 
flowers and rambles in the woods because 
it’s a new thing, and will get tired of it 1 

“Oh, mother!” said I, for I had not even 
suspected such a thing possible, being very 
young, you see, and, moreover, not being 
of a changeable character myself — “oh, 
mother ! ”——— 

“Tt is ‘Oh, mother !’ but you'll see, Polly ! 
I don’t say he won’t resist for a while, I dare 
say he will, he is resisting now; but when 
there are young fellows lying in wait to 
please, and flatter, and amuse, when just 
coming down the street some dull night he 
finds an arm put through his, and the house 
door open, and a gay company, and a dainty 
supper—and I'll answer for that being good, 
—and the excitement of play—and they say 








they play deep at Tom’s suppers,—and, Polly, 
if ever Ready begins that, it’s over with him.” 

“ Begins what, mother?” and I interrupted 
her eagerly. 

“Begins to gamble, child, as so many do 
now. Why, then away with the fresh happy 
look, and his mother had better have buried 
him.” 

“ But, mother, I tell you he'll never go,” 
said I, as my eyes began to fill with tears, 
“he'll not go.” 

“ Polly, I’m afraid he will; for unless a 
young man has something very solid to hold 
by—unless, like John, he is religious, and 
they are the only sort who can resist—he is 
in danger of being drawn under the drink 
flood, and we’ve seen the drinking child, 
and oh! but the gambling is worse. If I 
had a son—and I am thankful I have not, I 
have quite anxiety enough with a handsome 
daughter—but if I had, and by any chance 
he had become acquainted with Tom, I don’t 
know what I should do, I’m sure. I would 
try to make him sign the pledge, though I 
dare say I could not, for if he could escape 
the drink he would escape the gambling, 
which is as good as saying he would escape 
ruin. But there! we have been talking too 
long about it, though why ever it need have 
made you cry, Polly, I can’t think, for what 
is Mr. Ready Faithful to you ?” 

What was Ready Faithful to me? He 
was this, that he was the centre of all my 
thoughts ; that if I thought of riches, it was 
that he might share them; if I considered 
how to rise, it was that I might be on 
his level. If he was his mother’s idol, he 
was doubly mine. I was his “ Spring,” and 
every day he said it; and if the beauty which 
the rich had begun to scan in my face as 
they would have scanned admiringly some 
ancient picture, to take note of and comment 
on, and the country people in simpler fashion 
praised when staring agape at me they 
would say, “But you've grown a regular 
beauty, you have ;”—if, I say, I could have 
seized it, this beauty, it would have been 
offered to Ready, and what was my beauty 
to do for me if it couldn’t win for me the 
love of my first love ? 

And here I would observe to you that 





you do not know the love of any one’s heart 
till danger comes. You will see a mother 
scold her child, ah! and beat it, but let it be 
in peril, and then see how the love will take 
entire possession, and all her desire will be 
for its safety. Well, just so it was with 
me. I had not known I loved Ready till I 
feared lest evil should overtake him, but 
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then I knew it, and I remembered how “ our 
Ann” had used to say to me, “ Miss Polly, 
you'll be a beauty as your ’ma was before 
you, but you’ll not be vain, for beauty has to 
suffer for its beauty till it’s all gone, and then 
peace and ugliness will come in together.” 
And wasn’t it true? Was not I beginning to 
suffer for my beauty? After that talk with 
mother, oh how often I wept in secret! Did 
he love me or did he not? 

I suppose it was the secret care made me 
look about for something to lean upon; and 
I remember there was in my mind as the 
dawning of that thought Mr. Stanley had so 
often put before us, that our rest and hope 
areinGod. Ibegantopray. Notas before, 
a hurried, hasty thing to be done, prayer ; 
but more a silent thinking, still and solemn, 
of the actual presence about us and around 
us of our Creator and God. These thoughts 
would bring me great confidence and peace. 

But there was another circumstance that 
helped me; mother knew the organist, his 
name was Scott,and among the choristers there 
was one, a poor wee lad, who was his especial 
pet. Now this little lad came from a low bad 
family, living in the yard then at the back of 
our house. His name was Jimmy, and he 
had the most wonderful voice in all the choir. 
Often at concerts and private parties he was 
called on to sing; but it was in the old 
church I liked best to hear him. He had 
sung, as I believe I told you, at the choris- 
ters’ party, and he had such a gift of song 
that he could not help using it. He would 
often come into my shop, and wait till it was 
closed, that he might creep in and sit at my 
feet, and then right off he began and sung. 
He was one of those children who seem to 
read your thoughts; and if ever he saw me 
dull, he would be sure to sing, prefacing it 
with “This is Mr. Stanley’s favourite,.Miss 
Hammond, ‘O rest in the Lord, wait 
patiently for Him, and He shall give thee 
thy heart’s desire.’” 

I think I hear him now, for his voice had 
the property of rising higher and higher, just 
as you may hear the lark’s do, only the lark 
really flies upwards, and often I could have 
fancied—save that there he was, with his 
dark glistening eyes fixed on me, sitting at 
my feet, or else I could have believed him 
to be flying upwards too. 

Little Jimmy was very, very good with me; 
but for all that he was nicknamed “ Pickle,” 
and they said of him among the other choris- 
ters that his goodness was in his little white 
surplice, and went on and off with it. How- 
ever that might be, it was never off but he 





was in hot water, only whatever he did, the 
organist always took his part. “You can’t 
have everything,” he would say, “ and since 
it pleased his Maker to give him a voice like 
that, what can you ask more? I don’t. 
What I want are voices, not goodness.”” And 
however that may shock you, I hold the 
organist was right. 

So little Jimmy held his place, though 
there were heard now and then deep threats 
of chaining him to the organ, whose sounds 
tamed the restless spirit in him; and so long 
as one of them could be heard, restrained 
his propensity for rushing out some wet winter 
night among the crowd leaving the church, to 
turn some one’s umbrella inside out, or to 
commit the graver delinquency of pinning 
John Work’s coat to my mantle, which delin- 
quency had nearly cost him severe and sum- 
mary justice, and would, but that the organist 
as usual befriended him, and averted the 
storm by saying, ‘‘ Let him be, Mr. Work, let 
him be ; his life is all having his ears boxed, 
and his stomach kept empty ; and as to being 
pinned to Miss Hammond, why, the lad only 
thought you would be glad enough to be 
pinned to her;” the effect of which speech 
was to provide little Jimmy with many a bit 
and a drop, for John was the best natured 
fellow in the world, and could not bear the 
thoughtof anything that lived having an empty 
stomach ; his aunt used to say that if his dog 
could die of apoplexy, it would have died 
long ago with John’s treatment of it, and that 
she never knew him in his life forget to feed 
anything that depended on him to feed it. 

John came in most nights, but his day’s 
work was a much longer one than Ready’s, 
for when the usual business was over, Mr. 
Barker always had something that wanted 
doing, and that he would only trust John to 
do; and when he did come in, it was to ask 
if there was nothing he could do for us; and 
if there was not, then he would come to the 
fire or the table and talk, but very little. His 
chief occupation was looking at me. If I 
only looked at him while he was talking he 
would get confused, but still I thought what 
mother said was quite true—that John, though 
he spoke little, spoke well. 

I felt the difference between this good, 
sensible old schoolfellow, and the bold, bril- 
liant, laughter-loving, merry Ready; and 
though mother compared Ready to a shallow 
brook, and said still waters ran the deepest, 
I felt the truth of what mother said, that 
John was to be trusted, O so fully—yet my 
heart despite myself, had been creeping back 
to Ready. 
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FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


XVIIL—ELIJAH IN THE WILDERNESS. 


” 


‘‘ He requested for himself that he might die. 
1 KINGS xix. 4. 

UNDER a juniper tree in the wilderness sits 
the weary and discouraged prophet. He has 
hastened there out of reach of the queen 
who has threatened to take away his life. 
How is it that the faith and courage which 
so signally marked Elijah all at once fail 
him ? 


accepted, and he had compelled the people 
to own the impotency of Baal and the 
supreme power of Jehovah. 
his prayer was answered, and an abundance 
of rain was suddenly poured out on the 
thirsty land. Yet now, with these proofs of 


|of teaching. When God permits us to work 
2 |for Him we are too apt to pride ourselves 
At Mount Carmel his sacrifice had been | 





God’s goodness to him, he grows faint-hearted, | 
and flees from a woman! Can we account| 
for his conduct? We will try to do so. 

It is probable that Elijah had gone to 
Jezreel, with sanguine expectations of suc- | 
cess. The way in which the king had acted | 
on his side at Carmel, together with the 
behaviour of the people, might lead him to 
conclude that the whole matter was now} 
settled, that the worship of Baal wou!d be 
at once ended, and the nation would return 
to its allegiance to Jehovah. 

But when he came into Jezreel he found | 
just the opposite of this. There was no sign 
of any change. He was unsupported by the 
people, and there was nothing but open 
hostility from the court, for the rage of| 
Jezebel knew no bounds, and her power was 
unlimited. 

Most likely feelings of bitter disappoint- 
ment made way for the fear that came over 
Elijah. All the past seemed to have been 
fruitless. Of what use had been the long 
desolating judgment? To what purpose had 
been the grand scene on Carmel? And the 
removal of the judgment—was this, too, | 
without effect? The case appeared hope-| 
less. Of what avail was any further effort? 

Never forget, dear friends, that despondency | 
and fear are close companions. When we| 
lose hope we lose courage also. You may| 
wonder why Elijah should feel afraid after all | 
his experience of God’s protection; but you | 
must remember that he “ was a man subject to | 
like passions as we are.” Like Peter, as soon) 


‘*LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


|as he looked upon the troubled waters around 


him, instead of keeping his eye upon his 
divine Helper, he began to sink. Have we 


| not often done the same? 


And perhaps, like St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7), 
he needed the humbling lesson of his own 
weakness, lest he should be exalted above 
measure by the great things he had done. 
Dear friends, we often need the same kind 


upon our own skill and cleverness, instead 
of ascribing all to the power of His grace. 
And so He sometimes leaves us to our- 


And after that | selves, to show us how weak and worthless 


we are without His aid, and to lead us to 
depend more simply upon [limself. Our 
sufficiency is of Him. “Without Me ye 
can do nothing.” 

Alarmed by Jezebel’s threats, Elijah went 


|a day’s journey into the wilderness before he 


deemed himself safe from pursuit. But in 
this hasty journey something was wanting to 
him, which he had always had before. What 
was that? The consciousness of God’s com- 
mand, guidance, and protection. “ Arise, 
get thee to Zarephath, and dwell there,” had 
been the message to him at the brook. ‘Go, 
shew thyself unto Ahab,” was the word of the 
Lord to him three years afterwards. But he 
was not told to flee to Beersheba and to the 


| wilderness beyond. No wonder, then, that at 
‘the end of a weary day, harassed in mind, 


worn out with fatigue, and without food or 
refuge, he sank exhausted at the foot of a 
tree. And he requested for himself that he 
might die. “ He said, Itis enough: now, O 
Lord, take away my life, for I am not better 
than my fathers.” 

Why did he ask to die? Because he 
was still under the influence of the bitter 
disappointment of his cherished hopes, and 
dissatisfied with God’s dealings. If his life 
could produce no better result than this, was 
it worth living? ‘ It is enough,” he said, in 
utter dejection of spirit. But who told him 
it was enough? Only his own weary heart. 
God did not. No, Elijah had yet more to 
learn and to do. P 

Do you ask, “Is it ever right to desire 
death?” Well, whether it is a right or a 
wrong desire must depend upon its motive 
and spirit. St. Paul hada “desire to depart,” 
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which was perfectly right (Phil. i: 21—25). 
“To be with Christ” was his object. But if 
the desire arises simply from being weary of 
the disappointments of life, and from a wish 
to escape its further trials, then is the desire 
only a sedfish one. 

To wish and long for rest is not wrong 
in itself; but higher and stronger than this 
should be the desire and the willingness to 
glorify God in His own way, whether by life 
or by death. We should patiently leave it 
with Him to say, “It is enough.” He is 
the best judge. 

A poor woman, being ill, was asked whether 
she wished to live or die? She answered, 
“Which God pleases.” ‘‘ But,” replied her 
friend, “if God should refer it to you, which 
would you choose?” “ Truly, if that were 
the case,” she said, “‘ I would even refer it to 
Him again.” 

“ Ah! Lord, let me think of the day 
When Thou wast rejected of men, 


And be willing to go or to stay, 
And ne’er be impatient again. 


‘* Nor less my perverseness forgive, 
That when ease and prosperity come 
Thy servant is anxious to live, 
And his exile prefers to his home.” 


What a touching proof of God’s loving care 
and compassion follows in this narrative! He 
provides a repast in the wilderness for His 
weary, disheartened servant. Instead of re- 
proving him for his cowardice, or blaming 
him for his distrust, He supplies him with the 
food which he so much needs, and thus 
renews his strength. What does David say 
about God’s pity? “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him. For He knoweth our frame ; He re- 
membereth that we are dust” (Psa. ciii. 13,|1 4). 
Yes, in God’s gracious treatment of Elijah, 
we see sweet proof of His tenderness, of 
His gentle forbearance, of His readiness to 
pardon, of His fatherly pity for our weakness. 

As he lay and slept under the tree, “an 
angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise 
and eat. And he looked, and, behold, there 
was a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse 
of water at his head. And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down again.” 

Dear friends, are any of you tired and 
depressed as Elijah was? Are you mur- 
muring at God’s providence, or running away 
from the difficulties that beset your path of 
service? Then just ask Him to help and 
comfort you. Tell Him that you are disap- 
pointed and baffled, and that you have no 
heart to struggle on any longer. Confess to 


Him all your weakness and waywardness. 
He will not harshly chide you, but He will 
fold you, like a fretful worn-out child, in His 
loving arms, and soothe and succour you. 
“Will He contend against you? No, but 
He will put strength into you.” 

And in your intercourse with others try, 
in this respect, to be like your Father in 
heaven. When you come in contact with 
any who, through discouragement and want 
of faith, are growing irritable and impatient, 
saying in their petulance unreasonable things 
of which they will presently be ashamed, 
bear with them tenderly; do not reproach 
them; do not even attempt to argue them 
into a better spirit; but by consoling words, 
and by little deeds of kindness, seek to calm 
their overstrung nerves and to revive their 
drooping energies. For “we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” 
and to tread in the footsteps of Him who 
never breaks the bruised reed nor quenches 
the smoking flax. 





XVIII.—THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


*¢ After the fire a still small voice,’-—1 KINGs xix. 12. 


AFTER partaking of the food which his 
heavenly Father had mercifully provided for 
him, and in the strength of which, by a 
miracle, he was sustained for forty days, 
Elijah went to Horeb, and took up his 
quarters in a cave. Here the word of the 
Lord came to him once more, and it was in 
the form of a question, — 

“* What doest thou here, Elijah?” 

The question was one of rebuke. Each 

separate word in it might bear its own special 
emphasis. Concise, pointed, and suggestive, 
it would convince Elijah that he was not in 
the path of duty. It seems to say, ‘ What 
hast thou, of all men, to do here? A 
prophet of the Lord sent to fight His battles, 
single-handed, amongst His enemies, to con- 
vince His people of their sin and idolatry, 
and to be the medium through which both 
judgment and blessing came upon them; 
what doest ¢hou here, away from thy work, 
away from all opportunities of usefulness ; 
what doest thou here in seclusion and in 
selfishness ? ” 
Might not God sometimes put this question 
to us, dear friends? What is our chief duty 
in life? Zo serve God. “ This people have 
I formed for Myself; they shall shew forth 
My praise” (Isa. xliii, 21). If we are shrink- 
ing from His service in any way, God sends 
us this message. 
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Or if we are in any place to which He has 
not sent us, or are engaged in some occupa- 
tion or amusement of which we think He 
would disapprove, may we not hear Him 
saying to us, in a tone of reproof, “ What 
doest thou here?” 

Elijah’s reply to this question was rather 
self-justifying: “I have been very jealous 
for the Lord God of hosts, because the 
children of Israel have forsaken Thy cove- 
nant,” &c. (ver. 14). Still, it was true he ad 
been “jealous for God.” Can you say this? 
Have you been careful of God’s honour as of 
that of a friend dear to you? Does your 
experience accord with David’s “rivers of 
waters run down mine eyes, because they 
keep not Thy law’? (Psa. cix. 136). For 
jealousy for the Lord God will lead us to try 
and win honour to Him from others. 

We get an additional clue to Elijah’s 
flight in the last sentences of this r5th 
verse: ‘I, even I only am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away.” He had 
supposed it of importance to save Ais life, 
because he deemed himself the only witness 
for God to his countrymen. We shall see 
presently that he was mistaken, and that he 
ought to have left it to God to judge. 

He was then directed to go forth and 
stand on the mount before the Lord. He 
obeyed. And what followed? Let us read 
ver. 11, 12. Now what appears to have been 
the purpose of this wonderful manifestation ? 
It seems intended as emblematic of God’s 
plan with His people. 

Elijah had gone to them with the terror of 
God’s law, and sore judgment had been on 
their land, laying it desolate. Then the 
wondrous scene on Carmel, attested as it 
was by fire, and followed by the slaying of 
the priests, had filled them with fear. All 
this had, indeed, vindicated God’s power and 
glory, and compelled them to confess Him as 
God, but it had not softened their hearts 
towards Him. 

This was Elijah’s mistake, and God shows 
itto him. In the wind, the earthquake, and 
the fire, it is said, “the Lord was not.” 
This means that they did not make Elijah 
realize God’s immediate presence. They 
were, indeed, tokens of God’s power, and 
yet did not reach his heart, nor bring God 
near to him. They awed, but did not win. 
He felt overwhelmed by God’s greatness, 
but it produced no comforting sense of 
peace and love, drawing his heart to this 
great God. 

But afterwards came “a still small voice.” 
The terror was gone; all nature was calm. 





Elijah at once recognised God’s presence; 
that He was there, was drawing near, and 
Elijah’s heart opened to His gracious voice. 
It taught him that what he had expected 
from his mission, as the avenger and vindi- 
cator of God’s iaw, would only be the result 
of experiencing God’s mercy and _loving- 
kindness. And it teaches us the same lesson. 
If we would persuade those who are at a 
distance from God to be reconciled unto 
Him, if we would gather souls to Jesus, we 
must <lo it by the attractive power of the 
cross, not by the stern denunciations of a 
broken law. Itis the sunshine, not the storm, 
which melts the ice-bound waters ; it is love, 
not harshness, which thaws the cold exterior 
of the closed heart. “He that winneth 
souls is wise.” Let us copy our Master’s 
example, and tell others now God has so 
loved the world as to give His only begotten 
Son, that all may, if they will, have everlasting 
life. ‘Come unto Me,” He cried, “and I 
will give you rest.” “Let him that heareth 
say, Come.”’ ‘Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good.” ‘‘I have learnt one les- 
son in my illness,” said the late Rev. W. H. 
Hewitson during his last hours: “I see, even 
when I preached with what I felt to be some 
measure of tenderness, I scarcely knew what 
Christ’s tenderness was. The Bible,” he 
added, ‘“‘ gives not only the mind of God, 
but His Aeazt; it is the latter exhibited to men 
which draws and wins. IfI could preach now, 
I think, I should be far more tender.” This 
is a remarkable testimony from a minister 
whose tenderness had been all along his most 
marked characteristic. Ah! the nearer we 
come to Christ, and the longer we sit at His 
feet, the more will “the mind that was in 
Him” be developed in us, and that gospel 
by which He has attracted us to Himselt 
will be the model after which we shall frame 
our intercourse with others. 

But glance back, for a moment, to Elijah’s 
history. Was he to think that all his past 
labour was lost? If so, why had he been 
sent to Israel ? 

His work had been preparatory work. As 
the wind, the earthquake, and the fire had but 
made his heart more susceptible of the “ still 
small voice,” so to Israel his mission had been 
preparing the way for different work. It 
was hi§ to ‘break up the fallow ground” 
(Hos. x. 12), that it might be ready for the 
good seed. Such work also was John the 
Baptist’s, “‘ to make ready a people prepared 
for the Lord ” (Luke i. 17). 

And thus it is that God often, not always, 





speaks to the heart now. First thoughts in 
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religion frequently begin in this way : “The 
law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ ” (Gal. iii. 21). We were roused toa 
sense of God’s holiness and our sinfulness. 
We felt His greatness and our distance. We 
were awed by His power. But while we felt 
this awe and fear, did we Jove God ? did we 
want to be wearer to Him? No; we were 
like Adam and Eve, who hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord amongst the trees 
of the garden ; we were like Peter, who said, 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” What changed this “fear” into 
“love”? The “still small voice” of God 
the Holy Spirit, speaking to us of Christ, of 
“‘ God in Christ, reconciling us to Himself” 
(2 Cor. v. 19). 


‘* Law and terrors only harden 
All the while they work alone, 
Buta sense of b'ood-bought pardon 
Soon dissolves a heart of stone.” 





XIX.—Curist’s WALK. 
‘*So to walk even as He walked.”—1 JOHN ii. 6. 


WHEN we are engaged in any work, or aiming 
at success in any undertaking, it is a great 
help to have a perfect copy before us, guiding 


So, instead of saying, “7 cannot be like 
Christ,” just strive to be as like Him as you 
may. Imitate Him in 4ind, if not in degree. 
Do you feel that you are as like the Lord 
Jesus now as you could be? Is it not often 
an excuse for our not being as Christ-like as 
we feel we ought to be? Might we not be 
more like Him if we tried more and prayed 
more ? 

We are to be conformed to the image of 
Christ. We are to grow up unto Him in all 
things. As pilgrims heavenward, we are “so 
to walk, even as He walked.” And what sort 
of walk was His while He was on earth? 

1. It was an humble walk. He “ made 
Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant. He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross’’ (Phil. ii. 7, 8). 
He sought out the poor always, and chose 
His friends from them. His birthplace was 
a manger, and He was brought up in the home 
of acarpenter. In His public ministry it was 
the “common people” He gathered round 
Him, and publicans and sinners drew near 
tohear Him. Let us copy the Saviour in this 
feature of His character ; let us cultivate, in 
His strength, the beautiful grace of humility. 
St. Augustine, being asked which is the first 





us in our efforts. 

Now as Christians we are always to be} 
making progress; we are to be continually | 
aspiring after better things; our love and| 
service for our Master are ever to be on the} 
increase. We are to say, and to feel, with| 
St. Paul, “Not as though I had already! 
attained, either were already perfect: but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. iii. 12). “ Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before,” we are to “press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

What, then, is to be our copy—the standard 
at which we are to aim—in our Christian life ? 
The Lord Jesus himself. “Looking unto 
Jesus” is to be our motto day by day; and 
if we thus look, it will make us more and 
more like Him. We are to grow in grace. 

But perhaps you say, “I cannot copy the 
Saviour ; He was perfectly holy.” Well, the 
little child who is learning to walk cd@nnot do 
it as well as his father. He cannot walk so 
firmly, so quickly, so evenly. But yet he 
tries to imitate. His steps are feeble and 
faltering ; he often falls ; still he perseveres. 
His progress is slow, but it is always onward 
and better. 





step to heaven? he replied, “ Humility.” 
And which is the second step? he answered, 
“Humility.” And which is the third step ? 
he again replied, “ Humility.” 

2. Christ’s walk was prayerful. It was 
while He was praying that the Holy Spirit 
descended on Him in the form of a dove. 
He went up into a mountain to pray just 
before His transfiguration. When His dis- 
ciples were in the ship, tossed by the waves, 
He was alone in a retired spot praying for 
them. And the seventeenth chapter of John 
gives us a wonderful specimen of the way in 
which He held communion with His heavenly 
Father. And if we would be like Him we 
must pray without ceasing; we must pray 
and not faint; in all things by prayer and 
supplication we must make our requests 
known to God. Walking through life thus 
prayerfully, we shall be kept near God, and 
we shall have sweet peace and confidence. 
Amidst earth’s changes what a blessing to 
be able to say, “ Whatever troubles me, I 
pray about it; whatever I need, I pray 
for”! Then you can add, “God zs my re- 
fuge ;” then you prove Him “a present 
help.” 

3. It was a Joving walk. Christ’s life 
was one tissue of love, breathed in every 


| word, seen in every action. If you want to 
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be more like Jesus,—if you want to draw 
nearer to Him, to be more loving yourself, 
think of His love, get your heart full of it. 
We are told to “walk in love.” Love is 
called the greatest of the graces, because it 
is the mainspring of all. How full St. John’s 
epistles are of reference to this love! And 
we are told that when he was a very old man, 
too old to preach or to walk, he used to be 
carried into the Christian assemblies and 
repeat over and over again these words,— 
* Little children, love one another.” 

4. It was a self-denying walk. “ Even 
Christ pleased not Himself” (Rom. xv. 3). 
Our Lord’s weariness at Jacob’s well, His 
seeing Nicodemus at night, ministering to 
others’ comfort, not His own, in all His 
miracles, are proofs of this. He came down 
from heaven not to do His own will, but the 
will of His Father, and that willled Him to 
a life of poverty and a death of shame, in 
order that He might save those who despised 
and hated Him. And if any will follow 
Him, they must deny themselves, and take 
up their cross daily. Are you doing this? 

There are many other features in the 
Saviour’s walk, or life, but we have not time 
to notice them now. But those we have 
mentioned will give us plenty to do if we 
seek to have them reproduced in ourselves. 
As we read the Gospels, and study the lovely 
lineaments of His character which they un- 
fold, let us ask ourselves, ‘Am I thus 
walking?” For St. John gives it as a ¢est,— 
“ He that saith he abideth in Him ought so 
to walk.” 


XX.—NEARNESS TO GOD. 
‘*It is good for me to draw near to God.” — 
PSA. lxxiii. 28. 

Tuts was the Psalmist’s experience, and 
this is more or less the experience of every 
true Christian. But before we can say 
it really from our hearts God must first have 
drawn near to us, for the immediate result 
of sin is to create a distance between the 
soul and God. 

It was so with Adam and Eve. When 
they had eaten the forbidden fruit, instead of 
delighting as formerly in holding sweet inter- 
course with their Maker, as He walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day, they were 
afraid at the sound of His voice, and hid 
themselves from His presence amongst the 
trees of the garden. 

Peter also felt this. He was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and awe as he beheld the 
marvellous draught of fishes that was drawn 
VOL. XII. 


to land, and ever ready to act on the impulse 
of the moment, he fell down at the feet of 
Jesus, and exclaimed, “ Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8). 
The prodigal son was in “a far country” 
when he remembered his father’s house, and 
the bread enough and to spare that was to 
be found in it. 

It is so still. Sin leads to separation. 
‘* Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save, neither His ear heavy 
that it cannot hear ; but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid His face from you” 
(Isa. lix. 1, 2). All by nature are “ afar off” 
(Ephes. ii. 13). ‘‘ Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of Thy ways” 
(Job xxi. 13) is the secret language of every 
unrenewed heart. A clergyman who was 
visiting a poor woman in her last illness was 
talking to her about heaven, its holiness, its 
purity, and its fulness of joy through Christ’s 
presence, when she said frankly, with an 
expression of evident distaste, ‘If heaven is 
such a place as you describe it, I have no 
wish to go there!” 

But because of our reluctance to draw 
near to God He has drawn near to us ix 
Christ. He was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself. He drew very near 
when He became Immanuel—God with us. 
How near is revealed to us in the wondrous 
life and death of the Lord Jesus. 

‘Thou art near, O Lord” (Psa. cxix. 151). 
He is very near us to-day ; so near that one 
look of faith will save. So near that your 





[earnest thought of prayer may “touch the 
|hem of His garment.” So near that He looks 
now into each heart. So near that He says 
of Himself, “Behold, I stand at the door, 
and knock” (Rev. iii. 20). He is “ drawing 
you with lovingkindness” (Jer. xxxi. 3). 
Will you not then draw near to Him? 

Do you ask why “it is good to draw near 
to God”? Because it is the only way in 
which you can obtain the blessings you need. 
You must draw near for pardon, —‘ Come 
now, and let us reason together” (Isa. i. 18); 
for rest,—‘“‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. xi. 28); for mercy and for grace to 
help in time of need,—“ Let us come boldly 
unto the throne of grace” (Heb. iii. 16). 
David felt that all he wanted he gained by 
approaching God, and therefore he could 
well say, “It is good for me to draw near.” 

But ow are we to draw near? “Witha 
true heart” (Heb. x. 22). Not with a 





divided one. “This people draw near Me 
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with their mouth, but have removed Cet 
heart far from Me” (Isa. xxix. 13.) And} 
not with a doubting one, but “in the full) 
assurance of faith.” 

There is a sense in which we are always’ 
near God. Having been brought nigh! 
(Ephes. ii. 13), in the sense we have just 
spoken of, we are to dwell, to live in this | 
nearness. As Asaph said, “I am continually | 
with Thee” (Psa. lxxiii. 23). You may have | 
the pleasant consciousness of a friend’s| 
presence, even though there may be no' 
intercourse passing between you. If you’ 
love them much, simply to be where they | 
are imparts a fecling of strength, comfort, | 


‘* Sweet converse with a friend 
Oft cheers our aching hearts, 
When feelings intimately blend, 
And saddn’ing care departs ; 
So it is good for me 
Thus to draw near, O God, to Thee. 


** As those who deeply prize 
The wealth of human lore 
Wait on the teachings of the wise, a 
And gain a golden store,— 4 
So it is good for me 4 
Thus to draw near, O God, to Thee. a 


‘* Our worldly thoughts we quell, 
And calm our thoughts of strife, 
When with the pure in heart we dwell 


and rest. But you specially “ draw near”| 


when you converse with them, consult them, 
seek their sympathy, guidance, or help. It is 
exactly the same with ourselves and God. 


*¢ Just as a little child 
Clings to its father’s side, 
And feels its sorrows all beguiled, 
And finds its wants supplied,— 
So it is good for me 
Thus to draw near, O God, to Thee. 


And watch their daily life ; 
So it is good for me 
Thus to draw near, O God, to Thee. 


| ‘*In sorrow and in joy, 
When pleasures thickly bloom, 
Or when rough blasts my hopes destroy, 
And fill my heart with gloom,— 
Lord, it is good for me 
In grief or gladness to draw near to Thee.” 








IN TWO PARTS 


THE TYRANTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


THE non-enforcement of obedience is not; 
the only point wherein the treatment of the| the taste they show is very much akin to 


—PART SECOND. 


accredit them with a correct taste. We think 


little child in our midst differs from that|that which finds’ pleasure in seeing liveried 


commended to us by our old teachers. 

Locke speaks of an innocent rudeness as 
becoming to him, and deprecates too much 
attention to manners, lest it should be at 
the expense of natural frankness and sim- 
plicity. 

That the juveniles of his day should be 
good little boys and girls was, he thought, 
quite enough to require of them, but now 
they are hardly out of their bassinets before 
they are inoculated with the importance of 
behaving like little ladies and gentlemen. 

The anxiety mamma feels about their 
company manners reflects itself in their 
young minds, so that they soon learn to 
come in at dessert with an air that has been 
put on between the nursery and the dining- 
room, to imitate their seniors, to appear 
‘‘wondrous wise,” and make precocious 
speeches to whoever notices them. All this 
may appear very beautiful in the eyes of 
those who encourage it, but as nothing is 
beautiful which is unnatural, we decline to 





canaries drawing and driving toy-carriages. 
The laughing child that bounces into your 


| presence, and salutes you with scant ceremony, 


‘that asks naughty questions, and makes mal- 
| apropos remarks, is to us a far more loveable 
|creature than the little mincing, studied, 
over-conscious mannikin or womankin, that 
can sustain with perfect self-possession the 
attention of some twenty or thirty people, 
and after being again relegated to the nursery 
criticise their dress and manners, retailing 
odds and ends of conversation that one 
would have supposed as yet beyond their 
comprehension. In direct contrast to the 
innocent, bold child is the timid one, a vara 
avis, but still to be met with in old-fashioned 
families. 

The authoress of “ The Burial of Moses” 
has in her hymns for children this verse— 


‘T love the little modest child 
That speaks so quietly, 
That blushes up to its blue eyes, 
And hardly answers me,” 
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So do we, but modesty is now seldom recog- 
nised as a quality that highly adorns a child, 
whatever, according to the old copy-book 
philosophy, it may do for a woman ; wherefore 
there is the greatest pains taken to excite the 
childish nature to throw off its beautiful 
timidity as being a kind of “stage fright,” 
which may mar its performance of the part 
it has to play. 

The dress, too, of children is often unsuited 
to the requirements of their tender years. 
Those children are invariably delicate and 
deficient in energy who are expected from 
morning to night to keep themselves like 
“little ladies and gentlemen.” Afraid of a 
merry tussle with each other, lest they should 
tumble their hair, afraid of a chase round the 
garden, or a romp in the attic, lest an expen- 
sive sash or a muslin pinafore should come 
to grief. 

Such fastidiousness may succeed in the 
culture of a family of jpetits-maitres and 
petites-maitresses, but it is not favourable to 
the training of mex and women. Let our 
future men and women be boys and girls, 
give them an outlet for their natural exuber- 
ance in many a hearty romp, and do not 
grudge the price of ruffled hair, or a few of 
the stains and rents that make the play-world 
a presage of the work-a-day, to which let us 
hope they are all in their own order to be 
called. 

One fatal drawback to the moral loveliness 
of our little ones is the bringing them too 
much into notice. After being kept too 
persistently in the background, parents have 
not avoided the other and more dangerous 
extreme. They are made altogether too 
prominent. The little child is not found 
where Jesus placed him, in the midst, or 
nestling in the arms that are his natural 
haven. He is set up like a puppet at a 
show, to be praised for his beauty and his 
cleverness. In the case of girls especially 
even early lessons in the schoolroom have 
reference to the display they are expected to 
make out of it. Music is not cultivated 
for its own sake, but the technicalities are 
hurried over in order that some slight, showy 
piece may be mastered to bring out before 
company. Even the sweet singing in unison 
that ought to be such a link between the 
members of a tuneful family, and consecrated 
as an aid to devotion, is forgotten in the 
anxiety for personal display, and not even 
Apollo may divide the homage. 

We mention music because of all accom- 
plishments it is the one that is the greatest 
snare in this respect. We believe in its 





cultivation where there is an ear for it. We 
know that to excel it is necessary to begin 
early, but in Germany it is made a develop- 
ment rather than an acquisition ; it is 
regarded as a natural delight rather than the 
means to an end; and what is the cons 
sequence? The Germans are truly a musical 
people, whether they play or they do not, 
while we as a rule present the amusing 
anomaly of unmusical musicians. The mother 
who calls her little girl to her side in the soft 
hush of the evening, and plays to her and 
sings to her out of her own heart’s fulness, is 
doing more to nurture a musical soul in her 
daughter than the one who feverishly hurries 
hers on to the execution of some showy 
wonder before her little fingers can span an 
octave. 

In the interests of Art we say avoid dis- 
play. The Muses are all of them jealous, 
and do wot bestow their greenest laurels on 
those whose worship of them is adulterated 
with the worship of self. Where large self- 
esteem exists, ideality and veneration are 
usually rather deficient, and without these 
the highest excellence in any kind of art is 
unattainable. The “ beauty born of murmur- 
ing sounds” does not “ pass into the face;” 
the “light that never was on sea or land” 
does not visit the iris. 

To children of excitable brain the ‘showing 
off” system is peculiarly dangerous. It stimu- 
lates the imagination, and inflames passions 
that had best lie dormant for a long time. 
Highly precocious children need to be kept 
very quiet mentally. 

If their intellectual development is hurried 
on, it will be at the expense of so much force 
and energy to the physical constitution. Sana 
mens in corpore sano cannot be their happy 
portion if the balance of the faculties is 
destroyed by the undue exaltation of the 
mental. Many parents pride themselves on 
the abnormal precocity of their offspring; 
regarding it as the earnest of an intellect 
much above the average ; but, be it remem- 
bered, the honeysuckle attains its maturity 
before the oak, and it is often a question, 
“What becomes of all the clever boys ?” 

The men most distinguished for genius 
have often been overlooked or considered 
most uninteresting in their childhood. The 
early characteristic of those in whose souls 
the divine spark is lighted is not ordinarily 
quickness of apprehension or the ability to 
shine. It is in most instances deep feeling, 
which aches to find expression but cannot, 
Feebleness and incapacity mark its first’steps 
in a world that overawes it with its wonders. 
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It is spurned for a grub. It makes no protest, 
but in self-scorn retreats from the sun-glare 
heart-broken, till one day the fetters that 
have bound it are loosened, it emerges free 
and exulting, and thenceforth its real nature 
and true destiny are recognisable. 

For the attainment of a healthy maturity 
it is best for the mind to waken slowly and 
to grow slowly. It is delightful to witness a 
rapid mental growth in those who have come 
to an age to bear it; it is doubtless more 
delightful still to experience it. This 
shooting up into loftiness of thought ! this 
quick attainment of breadth of vision! why, 
it almost seems analogous to what the soul 
new-born into the better world must expe- 
rience. But perhaps we are not pushing 
analogy too far if we conclude that this quick 
growth may have the same enfeebling effect 
upon the mind that to grow too fast has 
upon the body. 

We have known young people of lofty 
ideas and soaring imagination who were still 
intellectually a little slack and loose-jointed ; 
but we have reflected that soon there would 
be a pause to this addition of cubits to the 
mental stature, and in the pause strength 
and solidity would be attained, and the future 
growth rendered healthier. 

What thoughtful mind cannot recall strong 
mental impulses, an uneasiness like to the 
budding of wings in the early teens ? but how 
we laugh at the vagaries and weaknesses of 
that period of life! We think we were more 
sensible, more to be depended upon at ten 
or eleven, and we are sure we have grown 
more sensible since. 

The history of infantile prodigies furnishes 
a sad warning. Very few attain to a ripe 
old age. Some support the burden of a pain- 
fettered existence till middle life or a little 
past it. Many are the tenants of an early 
grave, and of those who completely outgrow 
the physical effects of a preternaturally de- 
veloped brain very few attain to any subse- 
quent eminence. The mind gets its growth 
and stops—if happily it does not begin to 
grow downward ; the man or woman at thirty 
is little in advance of the boy or girl at thir- 
teen. Physiology explains to us why it should 
‘be so. We hope we shall not irretrievably 
offend the supporters of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” 
and the “ Equality of the Sexes,” when we 
say that girls generally carry away the palm 
from boys if allowed to study with them ; 
but as they grow older, the superior mental 
grasp of the lords of creation asserts itself, 
and the mental characteristics of the sexes 
are found to correspond to the physical. 





Then, again, there are many who contend 
that the African races are not intellectually 
inferior to the Caucasian, and have adduced 
the marvellous quickness of the children in 
the schools as proof; but they have not 
waited long enough. Schoolmasters and 
mistresses engaged in the education of both 
—missionaries, who cannot be accused of 
being unphilanthropic—have stated that the 
educated negro child will ofttimes put the 
European to the blush; but after he has 
passed his twelfth year he ceases to progress 
in the same ratio. His mind comes to a 
pause when his companion’s is but begin- 
ning to put out its feelers. « 

Lord Lytton speaks of talent of a mechan- 
ical. yet quick nature, which makes wonderful 
boys but mediocre men. The undue ap- 
praising of a great deal that is best expressed 
by the Yankee term “ smartness ” in children, 
and is quite a distinct thing from “precocity,” 
has given rise to much injustice in families. 
The “sharp” child has been set up as a 
graven image whereto all the rest must bow, 
and most tyrannous has been his assertion of 
his privileges. Is there no warning in the 
story of the coat of many colours—in the 
mother’s favourite pitted against the father’s 
—that still parents sow the seeds of all 
manner of dissensions? When in future 
years it springs up, and they have to reap the 
bitter harvest, how great is their astonishment! 
One hears perpetually that they cannot think 
how it is their young people are not more 
united ; whereas, if one could but go back 
in the domestic history five or ten years, it 
would be fully explained. 

A keen sense of justice is natural to a 
child ; to sin against it is one of the worst 
offences that can be offered to “ one of these 
little ones.” Oh, now meekly he takes your 
censure when he knows he has done wrong! 
How little protest there is against any punish- 
ment that would have fallen equally on Bertie 
or Lucy, had they been taken in the same 
fault ! 

But let him once feel that he is a scape- 
goat—that in every contest with them he 
must go to the wall—that they may, to quote 
the old proverb, steal a horse, while he must 
not look over the hedge, and the storm of 
passion that rages in that young heart the 
angels will take note of if youdo not! Too 
frequently aroused, it may give way in future 
to sullen indifference; but that will be all 
the worse for him, and for you. 

Not one of the least disastrous conse- 
quences of injustice to children is the con- 
fusion it introduces into their ideas of right 
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and wrong. You may teach them “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept ” to be 
just ; but if you in little things are practically 
unjust, you had better reserve your lessons 
for those who are less acquainted with your 
example. 

The instinctive confidence children have 
in their parents makes this conflict between 
theory and practice all the more fatal to 
them. The moral sense gets weakened and 
confounded in the attempt to reconcile what 
is irreconcilable ; and then the nice sense 
of honour is lost, so that it is only the 
grace of God can rescue the future character 
from an alloy of untruthfulness and obtuse- 
ness as to its obligations to others. 

As frequent, perhaps, though less mis- 
chievous is the practical subordination of 
elder children to younger ones. As in 
society and in law the weak side is protected 
till it actually becomes the strong, so in the 
home circle such a perpetual giving in is 
exacted from the seniors to the juniors that 
the natural order of things is reversed, and 
Toddlekins is allowed to rule with a rod of 
iron over brothers and sisters twice his 
size. 

Now this is a great mistake even as re- 
gards Toddlekins, who at first, we will admit, 
seems to have the best of it. Babydom has 
its imperial privileges, and the cases are few 
in which the elder branches of a little family 
do not freely accord them. There is no 
jealousy of the monopoly of affection that 
his highness exacts so long as he is in 
leading-strings and enthroned ina high chair. 
He may wear the coat of many colours till 
the time comes for knickerbockers without 
exciting a pang of jealousy, but afterwards 
it is unfair that his brothers and sisters, who 
perhaps have much of the care of him, and 
are often responsible for his good behaviour, 
should be pushed aside for him and inva- 
riably scolded when they fail to please him. 
This system is often continued during the 
whole of the period the young people remain 
under the parental roof, and the feeling that 
it engenders rankles long after that time, 
perhaps is never wholly effaced. 

We know of more than one instance 
where dislike and suspicion betwixt sexage- 
narian brothers and sisters have been referred 
back to it. It does seem a pity that such a 
mistake in early training should go on re- 
peating itself from generaiton to generation. 

In families where the elder children are 
imbued with the idea that it is their part to be 
protective and loving to the younger ones, 
and where the younger ones are taught to 





harmony is beautiful. 

A bond of natural love and confidence is 
established fully as lasting as the opposite 
sentiment. The advantages accruing there- 
from can hardly be estimated. Take the 
case of a professional man with moderate 
income. His elder girls leave school. It is 
a perplexed question how to educate the 
juniors, but the difficulty is soon resolved. 
They take the preparation of the boys fora 
public school, and the instruction of their 
little sisters, being far more ambitious for 
them than any stranger could be, and the 
admirable arrangement does not fall to the 
ground because of resistance on the part of 
the pupils. 

Again, where the mother, whose devotion 
to her children in the early days of her 
maternity has robbed her of the energies 
there are so many more now to claim, can 
find her shortcomings supplemented by the 
watchfulness and self-denying care of a 
daughter, whose service is one of love, what 
a relief itis to her tried spirit and what a 
rest to know that all really does not depend 
on herself; that the burden is shared so 
soon as she is unequal to it; that in her 
absence all will go on as in her presence, 
because the daughter to whom her responsi- 
bilities are delegated knows how to fulfil 
them, and is sure of being obeyed! And 
how often does the passing away of a mother 
in the prime of life leave the eldest girl to 
assume at once the burden that was laid 
upon her by degrees! Under the most 
favourable circumstances she must find her 
duties arduous, but how much more so 
when her orphaned charge have learned to 
be suspicious of her interference, and have 
heard her spoken of and scolded just as 
if she were one of themselves ! 

We might almost write a martyrology of 
these girls, but small comparatively would 
their troubles have been had common sense 
and tact and Christian feeling been cabinet 
ministers of the nursery legislation during 
the mother’s lifetime. 

This is a hard saying, and only intended 
as a hint to the living, for él mortuis nist 
benum ; but what mind duly impressed with 
the perpetuity of maternal influence would 
be careless on such a point, or forgetful of 
the fact that “‘the evil that men do lives 
after them”? 

Leaving the nursery for a while, let us 
direct our gaze to the grown-up world, and see 
if we can verify our opinion of the tendency 





of the ideas on which we have animadverted 


look up to and respect them in return, the 
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by what we find there. To begin, then, at 
the lowest rung of the ladder. Amongst the 
numerous complaints that are made against 
servants as a class is to be heard the follow- 
ing :—“ Servants are not half so fond of 
children as they used to be in our grand- 
mothers’ days.” How many ask before en- 
gaging, ‘‘ Have you any children?” as if a 
child were a monster to be frightened of. 
If you humbly confess that you are not 
“‘ without encumbrance,” nine out of ten of 
them will not engage. Now time was when 
servants were most devoted to their em- 
ployer’s children, would take any trouble 
for them, and indeed the children were often 
the tie that bound them to their place. 

Yes, we will admit ous avons changé 
tout cela, but why ? 

Are women of the lower orders less 
womanly than they used to be? Have they 
less of the milk of human kindness than 
their semblables of the former times? We 
do not believe it. We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe it. But we have ‘heard 
that in our grandmothers’ days, in most 
well-ordered families, servants were in- 
structed not to do anything for little miss or 
master if “please” and “thank you” were 
not forthcoming. ‘The yoke of obedience 
that was worn then made the care of chil- 
dren comparatively light. Their simplicity 
and affectionateness won the hearts of those 
whose office it was to serve them, and not 
infrequently beautiful attachments were 
formed which lasted through a lifetime. 
Surely the love and fealty of a lowly heart 
is worth the purchase of the respect and 
submission which it is not infra dig. to 
accord to seniority in any of the social 
grades. 

Another very noticeable feature of the 
present is want of reverence, and the iron of 
it does enter the soul of parents getting past 
their prime, and of old men with deepening 
furrows. The admonition to “stand up 
before the hoary head, and reverence the 
man with grey hairs,” is as little put into 
metaphoric practice as we could expect it to 
be into literal. 

The insolence of youth carries it with a 
high hand. A mother entreats now in cases 
where her own mother would have com- 
manded, but in vain. 

The experience of a man of years finds 
audience of listeners who receive it with an 
air of compassionate incredulity, and com- 
ment on it afterwards as “old fogeyism.” 

“Oh,” remarked one of the sweetest and 
most intelligent of elderly men to us, in a tone 





so wrung that we . wish we could forget it, 
“T feel as if a new world were growing up 
round me that cares nought about me, and 
will not have the affection that I proffer. I 
am feeling the misery of having the world 
grow dead to me before I am dead to the 
world.” 

To what is this want of reverence trace- 
able? To the wrong bias that is given to 
the mind in childhood. We understand 
what Goethe calls the down-looking reve- 
rence better than our fathers did, and let us 
thank God that we do; but we are growing 
quite oblivious of the up-looking reverence, 
and are imbuing the little ones, not so much 
with the “sovereign power”’ of self-respect, 
as love of admiration—a lower sentiment, 
strong enough and stealthy enough to under- 
mine and cast out the higher. 

See how dominant and universal is the 
love of popularity. It has been well said 
that it is every man’s ambition to be cap- 
tain, not because he feels that he can guide 
the boat the best, but for the post of honour. 
Our holiest services are tainted with the love 
of display. Every religious and charitable 
association has its heart-burnings and quiet 
sarcasms over fussy members who must have 
the pre-eminence, and by whom “greetings 
in the market-place” and the flourish of 
trumpets are eagerly sought. Oh! it is pitiful 
to find this spirit among professed believers 
in the “ beatitudes.” 

With respect to the lower orders our atti- 
tude is a great improvement on that main- 
tained by gentlefolk of fifty years ago. The 
poor man is no longer treated as if his value 
lay in his hands and his muscle and the 
strength of his limbs, or as if the privilege of 
feeling— 


** His baek ache in the jerkin 
His grandfathers were wont to do work in” 


were guerdon enough for a life of hard ser- 
vice. On the contrary, he is encouraged to 
aspire to the dignity of mind and of moral 
worth. So far so good; but even the 
noble desire to elevate the morals is often 
debased by the high-born popularity-hunter 
into an unblushing toadying of them, re- 
specting which the shrewdest have their own 
ideas, while the weaker are taken in the 
net, sacrificing their independence to a little 
flattery. 

On this subject we may quote from Smiles, 
and learn in what estimation this popularity 
is held by one who has dived into the 
secret of it. 

“Popularity is by no means a presump- 
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tion in a man’s favour, but is quite as 
often a presumption against him. 

“No man,’ says the Russian proverb, 
‘can rise to eminence who is cursed with 
a stiff back-bone.’ But the back-bone of 
the popularity-hunter is of gristle, and he 
has no difficulty in stooping and bending 
himself in any direction to catch the breath 
of popular applause. Richard 
Fowell Edgeworth said one day to his 
daughter, ‘Maria, I am growing dreadfully 
popular, I shall be good for nothing soon ; 
a man cannot be good for anything who is 
very popular.’ ”’ 

He spoke a language strange to many. 
The man or woman who can boast of an 
extensive clientile, of being very greatly 
in request, and who can speak of every 
journey they take as if it were a royal 
progress for the observation it excites, are 
taken on trust as very superior personages, 
while the retiring graces of serious, home- 
loving, contemplative individuals are en- 
tirely ignored. 

Yes, the time has come when the peacock 
is more esteemed than the bird of paradise. 
No one visits the shade to hear the night- 
ingale, and the lark does well to get out of 
his ground-nest before he loosens on the 
morning air the pent-up melody. 

Have we then no higher ideal, no more 
veneration for purity of motive than to be 
so enthralled? We have in theory, but not 
fact. It is the chain of early influences 
which draws us so far below the level 
whereto we would aspire. Is it to be 
wondered at when our simplicity is de- 
stroyed in our very childhood by those who 
should have fondly cherished it >—when we 
are flattered and courted out of our juvenile 
humility and shyness? So educated, the 
social instincts grow greatly in excess of the 
home. 


Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

What a beautiful picture! How easily 
we may learn from it the divine ideal of 
a little child! 

Is it the spoilt, self-conscious, clever 
darling of our modern nurseries Jesus sets 
in the midst for our imitation ? 

Nay, surely. What was the character, then, 
of this typical little child ? 

It does not concern us to know whether 
or not it was St. Ignatius who was so honoured. 
We do not imagine he was a paragon. Pos- 
sibly he was full of childish naughtinesses, but 
he was an innocent little child with the world 
as yet beneath his feet. He was a humble 
little child, because humility, self-distrust, con- 
fidingness, and reverence are as natural to the 
young soul of the child as the leaf is to the 
flower. Oh, why do we so zealously despoil 
it of its beauty, knowing how irretrievable is 
the mischief and how easily effected ? 

What is more lovely than a little child 
when you find him in all his fresh simpli- 
city ? 

How he clings to you and trusts you! 
How firmly he believes what you say! How 
naughty he is, but how penitent! Always 
sinning and repenting, yet sure that all 
offences and chidings can be cancelled by 
kisses and tears. 

Can the sweet childlike spirit be carried 
too far into this urgent, tempted, care-laden 
life? Well, we have all put it off, but the 
Saviour bids us put it on again. 

Then while we do so let us keep in mind 
Christ’s idea of a “little child,” or, to speak 
more reverently, His intention concerning 
it, whenever the nursing and training of one 
is entrusted to us. 

We shall not, then, teach those whom we 
hope to see follow Him in taking up the 











Dissipation is not confined to the nomi- 
nally worldly. There is a religious dissipation 
which enters into the very life of churches, 
the youthful members of which can be heard 
boasting that they have not had an evening 


cross daily that they are not to be crossed, 
we shall not give them the fallacious notion 
that happiness consists in having always our 
own way; we shall rather teach them the 
sweetness of self-denial for the sake of others, 








at home for weeks, while parents sit at 
lonely firesides and waken up to the fact,| 
too late, that the accomplishments they | 
imagined must add a charm to evenings at 
home, in return for the bestowal, are claimed 
by society, and given to it without reserve. 

*‘ And Jesus called a little child unto Him, 
and set him in the midst of them, and said, 
Verily, I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 





of giving up and giving in, so that when they 
take Christ’s yoke upon them they may 
indeed find it easy, and His burden light. 
And while we oblige them to occupy the 
talents God has given, we shall try to keep 
the motive pure, remembering what a beset- 
ment and hindrance is pride, and how the 
being clothed with humility is to wear the 
beauty of holiness. d 

Our discipline shall be then far in advance 
of our ancestors’, because it exceeds in gen- 
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tleness, the admonition as well as the nurture | such is the kingdom of heaven will extend 
being tender, and our grief at wrong-doing |its application with the growing years, in- 
more dreaded than our anger. stead of failing of it. 

So we shall indeed be owned in nursing} The present players on the theatre of the 
the heirs of heaven for heaven. world shall give place to high-souled, large- 

The cheated world will be in the end no i hearted men and women who can purely 
loser, but a gainer, entertaining angels un-| carry their light like a jewel, or give it out 
awares, and the beautiful assurance that of| like a star. 


ARTFUL FLOWERS. 


WE are now in the midst of the best time in, There is a time for all things, and there 
the year; of the— are moments when a scientific lecture would 
be decidedly out of place. Yet a knowledge 
of thorough-bass is not held to interfere with 
«> manens of inpreinands? Rass the the full appreciation of music ; nor can I 
Pring > ¢ € im Me ACdgerows, | believe that acquaintance with the habits of 


‘* Flower of the seasons, season of the flowers,”’ 


yellow in the fields, blue in the copses,— plants lessens our power of feeling their 
** And the blackbird’s tune, and the bean flower’s | beauty. One at least there was from whose 
boon, A companionship I gained most of the small 

And May and June. fragments of this science that I possess, who 


Perhaps the flowers are the very best thing | loved flowers as well as he knew them, who 
that this good time brings us; the wild) could study the functions of each leaf and 
flowers, I mean. With no disrespect to the | petal withoutlosing consciousness ofthe lovely 
roses of the trimly ordered garden, still less | form, colour, and texture. Had I his help now 
to the cottage crown imperials and white | something of original value would be intro- 
lilies, I say with Tennyson,— | duced into a paper which, as it is, can only 

sh ae tices Ml ak alk |be a rendering, for unscientific people, of 
That blows upon its mountain, _facts which may be new to them, and which 
The vilest herb that runs to seed expressed as far as possible in simple 

Beside its native fountain.” language may give a fresh interest to their 

rambles in the fields. 


The buttercups are “the little children’s : 
dower;”. and there are few things in life| _In old days trees and plants were credited 


pleasanter than to see how they run wild with | with an intelligent spirit that was supposed 
delight among them, unless indeed it be the| to inhabit them, and though this legend is 
almost equally unrestrained enjoyment of| banished now from every region but that of 
some of their elders, who keep the fresh| poetry, and almost from that also, it is very 
childlike spirit beneath grey hair and_| difficult to express modern theories without 
wrinkles, whose pleasure in cowslips and|the use of language which seems to imply a 
bluebells is almost as keen as that of| vegetable consciousness. Of course we do 
the youngsters, and who have eyes for) not really suppose that flowers intentionally 
beauties which the children probably miss, | change their shape, as the dog went mad “‘to 
such as the glory of colour which the rays of| serve his private ends ;” that they are con- 
the evening sun bring out of the tops of| scious of a wish to attract certain insects, and 
sorrel above a field of ripening grass. | devise cunning fortifications for the exclusion 

And if in this delicious time, when Nature | Of others. The nymphs no longer live one 
calls us to the pure and unquestioning enjoy-| life with the pines on Mount Ida ; and the 
ment of her choicest beauties, some one were fairies have ceased to care for the freckles on 
to insist upon rationalizing our pleasures, and | the gold coats of the cowslips. Yet if any 
explaining why one flower hangs its head | one cared to maintain that flowers really are 
and another arms its stem with spines or | intelligent it would not be easy to refute him. 
hairs, should we not be annoyed at the inter- | I have ventured to call them “ artful flowers,” 
ruption, and inclined to quote Wordsworth’s | and propose to acquaint the readers of this 
uncivil saying about— magazine with a few samples of their arts 
Pm and cunning devices. I shall be forgiven 

fee perhaps if I speak of the plants as if they 


One that would peep and botanize t 
Upon his mother’s grave ’’ ? knew what they are about, leaving readers 
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to find their own theory to account for the;a few technical terms. Any one also may 


"facts. find one of our commoner field orchises, and 


It is evident to every one that in the battle |if he will place the point of a pencil in its 
of life plants have to protect themselves as|throat, where a bee’s head would go when 
best they may against the assaults of animals,|he sucks the nectar contained in the spur, 
and that some plants, more cunning than |he will find on withdrawing it that the pollen 
their neighbours, devise very efficient safe-| masses have come away with the pencil, and 
guards. Thorns and prickles keep off grazing | in a few seconds they will begin to set them- 
animals, such as cows and sheep; and the|selves forward into the right attitude for 
spines of other plants, such as thistles, per-| striking the proper surfaces in the next flower 
form the same service also against slugs and|to which they may be carried. . For the 
snails; while hooks and thorns at other|strange and beautiful varieties which this 
times get the ripened fruit carried in a woolly | arrangement assumes in different orchids I 
fleece to “ fresh fields and pasturesnew.” It| must refer readers to Mr. Darwin’s book. I 
will readily be noticed also that tall plants,| content myself with borrowing from that 
as a rule, grow less thorny and prickly above | 
the reach of a cows mouth, for nature is Fig. J 
economical, and only puts things where they, “ 
are wanted. 

But not so many people know that some 
animals are of the greatest service to plants, 
and that their visits are not only welcomed, 
but all kinds of tricks are adopted to attract 
them. The reason of this may be readily 
explained. One main object of a plant is to 
set seed, but this cannot be done unless the 
pollen from the stamens gets to the proper 
place, which is called the stigma, and which 
is then fertilized, just as a ploughed field is by 
the seed which the sowerscatters upon it. Some 
plants can fertilize themselves,—that is, their 
flowers are so arranged that the stamens 
touch the stigma, and there deposit their 
pollen. But in others this cannot be, either 
because the stamens and the pistils grow on 
different flowers or plants, or because the 
stigma is so placed that the pollen cannot 
get to it unaided. Moreover it is an advan- | 
tage to all plants that they should occasionally 
receive the pollen of others of the same kind. 
There are other agencies, such as wind and | 
water, by which this is sometimes done ; but | 
the most general, and those with which we 
are concerned, are insects, Every one has 
observed how dusty the bees get with the 
pollen of the flowers, but it may not have) 
occurred to many that the bees are helping | ; 
the plants as much as themselves. |work the drawings of Orchis mascuda (Fig. 1, 

Many plants, even of those where pistils| a, 4, and c); where @ gives the full front of 
and stamens grow in the same flower, would the flower, showing the two pollen masses in 
never set a single seed if they were covered | the upper part standing erect, with the semi- 
with a bell-glass or fine gauze, so as to keep circular membrane below which the bee 
out the insects. The most curious among | strikes and breaks; leaving the sticky glands 
these are the members of the orchis family, | at the base of the pollen mass (as at ¢) to 
as Mr. Darwin has so beautifully shown in| hold firmly on to his head, and thus be 
his “‘ Fertilization of Orchids.” It is a book | brought to the next flower, where it strikes 
that may be read and enjoyed by any one, the stigmatic surfaces, which are seen in 
because the language is so clear that all can | dark shading below the pollen masses at a. 
understand it who will learn the meaning of | If this account of the matter be not quite 
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clear, let the reader provide himself. with 
Mr. Darwin’s book, a common orchis, a 
pencil to be inserted into the flower where 
the bee would go, and a fair stock of patience ; 
he will then have no difficulty in understand- 
ing a process for the full exposition of which 
space can hardly be given here and now. 

But my special object is to give some 
account of another work less accessible to 
the general reader. While plants desire the 
assistance of some animals they very much 
dislike the presence of others, especially in 
their flowers. For much information as to 
the means taken for keeping off unwelcome 
insects we are indebted to Dr. A. Kerner, 
whose work on “ Flowers and their Unbidden 
Guests” has been recently translated by 
Dr. Ogle. Flowers do not paint their petals 
with bright colour and lay up a store of 
honey for nothing, or for purely benevolent 
reasons. “Nothing for nothing and very 
little for sixpence” is a rule held as firmly by 
plants as by political economists. These 
and other attractions are baits intended to 
bring the sort of insects which will do the 
required work ; but if other insects try to 
share in the sweet spoil they are fenced out, 
or if they insist on breaking in, not seldom 
punished with a severe tumble or even with 
death. It appears that bees generally go 
from one flower to another of the same kind, 
and thus they are sure to carry the pollen to 
the right place. If creeping insects were to 
visit the flower they would perhaps get well 
dusted with pollen, but in their descent down 
the stem and long journey through and over 
tangled grass-blades they would be almost 
sure to get rid of it all before they chanced 
to enter another flower of the same sort. 
These visitors therefore would take the honey 
and the pollen and generally do no good at 
all to the flower in return. Besides, ants and 
the like would shut out the insects which are 
wanted by blocking up the passage, and also 
probably by biting the proboscis of the bee 
or moth ; therefore the plant sets its wits to 
work, if I may so say, to keep out these 
troublesome and useless intruders. 

Let me first take an instance which most 
readers will easily be able to verify for them- 
selves during the summer. Polygonum am- 
phibium, sometimes called persicary, a near 
relation to the buckwheat, is a plant which 
requires the help of insects ; for the styles are 
very much longer than the stamens, and thus 
the pollen could never of itself get to the 
proper place. To secure this assistance it 
provides quantities of nectar ; but the ants 
would be quite as ready as flying insects to 





come and drink up the rich store, and so the . 


plant, like a stag at bay, takes to the water, 
where only profitable insects can get at its 
sweet rosy-coloured spike of flowers. 

But the water where this plant commonly 
grows is shallow, and sometimes dries up; 
the mud becomes hard, and creeping things 
innumerable find their way over its surface. 
The polygonum is much too clever to be 
caught by a drought. When the protecting 
pool has shrunk, leaving the plant on dry 
land, it puts out a quantity of small sticky 
hairs on the stem and leaves, and especially 
near the flower. Thus it is protected as 
securely as it was by the water ; for if ants 
or other thieves try to climb up to the flower 
they are caught by the sticky hairs and 
“held fast,” says Dr. Kerner, “as on bird- 
lime.” Strange to say, when the ground is 
again flooded, and thus a moat is restored to 
the fortress, the temporary fortification is dis- 
mantled, the sticky hairs disappear, and stem 
and leaves become smooth as at first. 

Some plants, as the teasel, and certain of 
the gentians, make a moat for themselves. 
They bring their leaves together so as to form 
a hollow place round the stem, which is filled 
with water by rain and dew, and forms an 
effectual barrier against the enemy. The 
Chiora perfoliata passes its stem right through 
the middle of the leaves, which are smooth and 
slippery, and not to be climbed over by most 
insects. Others put up a palisade en fer- 
manence, as the Polygonum does for special 
occasions. In Epimedium alpinum that part 
of the stem which is immediately below the 
flower is thickly set with similar sticky hairs. 
(see Fig. 2, in which a section only of the 
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flower is given). Lychnis viscaria, as its name 
implies, is sticky enough to be the death of 
any ant that ventures too far on it ; and I 
believe its relation, the common Ragged 
Robin, is provided with a similar mode of 
defence. In Plumbago Europea (Fig. 3) the 
sticky hairs are placed on the calyx. 

It has been supposed that some plants 
which thus drown their creeping enemies, 
hold them fast in traps, or suffocate them 
with slime, do so for the sake of food, and 
that the decomposing insects nourish their 
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captors. Dr. Kerner believes this to be true, 
but only incidentally ; that is, he thinks that 
the principal object of this device is to keep 
the unprofitable insects away from the pre- 
cious nectar and more precious pollen. They 
are to be kept away, or held back, dead or 
alive, it does not much matter which; only if 
they happen to die there, of course they may 
as well be eaten; for Nature, as I have 
observed before, is economical in all her ways. 

The milky juice of certain plants is sup- 
posed to be a protection of the same kind. 
For when ants get on the wffer leaves or 
stem of these plants, near the flowers, the 
sharp hooks on their feet cut through, and 
they are soon covered with the juice and 
killed, unless they can escape in time. The 
catkins of some plants of the willow tribe are 
defended by a coat of wax on the stem im- 
mediately below them, on which an intruding 
ant slides down with more haste than comfort. 

These sticky arrangements are excellent 
against ants and other hard-coated creeping 
creatures, but snails and slugs do not seem 
to mind them. When, therefore, the plant 
has turned its attention especially to this 
class of foes, it adopts a different kind of 
defence ; an example of which may be seen 
in the well-known Centaurea cyanus, or corn 
bluebottle. These barriers of spines, thorns, 
and so on, are too obvious in their use to 
require detailed notice here. 

I must hasten on, neglecting, or very 
briefly noticing, many of the various floral 
defences. For an intelligent and observant 
reader a hint may in many cases suffice to 
set him on the right track. Thus it will 
readily be understood that hanging blossoms, 
like those of the snowdrop, cannot be stormed 
by escalade. The creeping insect that at- 
tempted the feat would tumble shamefully 
on reaching the bend of the stem. An ant 
could reach the flower of the cyclamen, but 
he would get no further than the outer 
fortifications ; for, as Dr. Kerner tells us, the 
subtle curves and smooth edges of the petals 
entirely baffle the intruder, and leave him 
only the choice between a fall and a hasty 
retreat. 

Thus it has been seen how leaves are bent 
into a cup round the stem ; how leaves, stem, 
and calyx are armed with sticky hairs, with 
smooth or gummy surfaces, spines or thorns ; 
how the flower itself bends its head, or curves 
and polishes its petals, to keep off enemies 
creeping up from below. But some of the 
flying visitors would play unwelcome tricks if 
care were not taken to make them go the 
right way. The nectar is usually stored at 








the base of the flower; and many insects 
would, if permitted, break into it in burglarious 
fashion, instead of coming in by the front 
door like ladies and gentlemen. Ants; if not 
kept well below by devices such as those 
already described, would bite through the 





tube or spur of the flower, and drink the 
honey, and humble-bees and other flying 
insects sometimes are guilty of the same 
offence. To prevent this some flowers puff 
out the calyx, so as to form an outer wall at 
some distance from the precious deposit. 
Others, like the pinks, have hard and scaly 
calyces, not to be readily bitten through. 
Even among flying insects which approach 
the flower in the proper way, not all are 
equally welcome. The object of the flower 
can only be served if the insect gets the pollen 
on his head or back, and then carries it to 
the stigma of the same flower, or of another 
of the same sort. The small insects, such as 
little flies and beetles, would in the case of 
many flowers fail to do this; and they are 
therefore shut out by a variety of devices, too 
numerous, and in many instances too com- 
plicated for description here. Sometimes the 
tube of the flowcr is narrowed by the contrac- 
tion of its walls, by some special outgrowths, 
or by thickening the pistil or ovary, so that 
only the narrowest entrance is left, just large 
enough to admit the slender proboscis of bee 
or moth. Sometimes the nectar is so abun- 
dant in the passages as to drown any small 
insect. 

Again, insects of the right size and charac- 
ter must put their heads or bodies in exactly 
the right place ; and this end is often secured 
by instruments, which Dr. Kerner calls “‘path- 
pointers,” projections, grooves, spikes, or 
other arrangements, which prevent any ap- 
proach to the nectar except the one which 
is most profitable to the flower. Cuphea 
micropetala (Fig. 4, @ and 4) is doubly 
armed, if not more. The outside of the 
flower—which is really the calyx, the petals 
being reduced to insignificant remnants 
within—is defended by a very formidable 
fence of sticky projections, which not only 
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keep off creeping creatures, but oblige 
winged insects either to hover outside or 
perch upon the stamens while they suck the 
nectar. Besides, the ovary, as represented 
in the section 4, is enlarged so as to block 
up the way to the nectar, only leaving 
narrow grooves by which the friendly pro- 
boscis penetrates to its reward. 

One more flower must be briefly described, 
and then the courtesy of the editor of this 
magazine and the patience of its readers 
shall be no more tried. 

Soldanella alpina grows on the higher 
European mountains, at the very edge of 
the melting snow. In such a situation it 
plainly does not need protection against 
creeping insects, and five delicate flaps 
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within the flower are sufficient to shut out 
those smaller winged creatures which would 
not be profitable. But its very near relation, 
Soldanella montana, grows lower down in 
the valleys, where insect life abounds, and 
accordingly it has better defences, a taller 
stem with sticky surface, and stronger flaps 
inside the flower. Some think that alpina 
at one time grew in these lower valleys 
when the colder climate of those ages 
covered them with snow, and that, as the 
plant retreated with the snow ; up the moun- 
tains in a warmer age, some specimens were 
left below, and modified to meet the changed 
requirements. However that may be, we 
see how each plant is protected more or less, 
according to the place in which it grows and 
the enemies likely to attack it. 

But, it may be asked, are flowers the only 
clever creatures? Or, to put it in another 
but equally figurative way, does nature care 
for flowers and not at all for insects? By 
no means. I have described some of the 
ways in which certain plants contrive to keep 
away those insects whose visits would be 


objectionable, but in other instances the 
insects seem to get the best of the battle. 
Some plants are so desperately eaten that it 
is a wonder how they manage to survive at 
all. The ragwort, for example, may often 
be seen eaten to the bare stalk by hordes of 
caterpillars. Sometimes an accident will 
enable the attacking party to surmount the 
defences. Thus, ifa blade of grass happen to 
rest upon the flower, the ants may scale the 
fortress and possess the spoil in spite of all 
the sticky hairs, the gum, or the spines on the 
stem below. Sometimes the store of nectar 
is opened freely to all comers when once 
the great object of fertilization has been 
effected. Thus, the snapdragon, which shuts 
its mouth with jealous tightness, and yields 
a passage only to the strong insects that can 
force open the upper lip, gets tired of exert- 
ing so much strength as soon as the stigma 
has been well supplied with pollen, leaves 
its mouth partly agape, and lets in a crowd 
of hungry visitors, against whom it is no 
longer necessary to shut the door. 

Here I must close a necessarily brief and 
imperfect account of the very interesting 
observations and experiments recorded by 
Dr. Kerner. If some readers should obtain 
for themselves and study Dr. Ogle’s transla- 
tion of the book, which is published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., they will find 
it a perfect mine of suggestive matter. But 
it is necessary to warn them that the book 
is almost as well protected against the un- 
learned reader as the flowers therein de- 
scribed are against creeping things. The 
ants and their fellows are met by the hairs 
and spines ; and many readers would be as 
hopeless of overcoming such words as 
“trichomes,” “proterandrous,” “‘xenogamy,” 
and others, with which this book bristles at 
all points. It is for this reason that I have 
endeavoured to give a simple account of 
facts which may interest the unlearned as 
much as professed botanists. Any lover of 
nature may follow out the hints here given, 
and thus gain a new pleasure in country 
walks, a new interest in flowers and insects. 
Only allow me to add one word of advice. 
It sometimes happens that people who are 
not real lovers of nature take a passion for 
collecting, or a passing interest in some facts 
such as those here related. Instantly they 
go forth armed with trowels and digging 
instruments, and ruthlessly root up the rare 
and beautiful plants; so that the poor man 
who innocently caused: this mania is left to 
lament the habitats of his choicest favourites 





now left desolate. Let me indulge in the 
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hope that this paper will send no wild digger | 


perhaps now and then, sparingly, for some 


into the fields, but only those’ whose tender | sufficient reason, and even then not without 
and reverent love of nature never permits | reluctance. 


them to destroy any beautiful object, except | 


M. W. MOGGRIDGE. 


SUNBEAM AND SONG. 


‘* Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea? 
One thing is like thee to mortals given, 
It is faith, touching all things with hues of heaven.” 
Felicia Hemans, 


‘*Here Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote and | 





heroic. It touched all things, like a sun- 
beam, with golden fingers. Her nature was 
both simple and profound ; her voice a sad, 
sweet melody ; her gladness, like a burst of 
sunlight, recalling to the listener’s mind her 


died. Her woman’s heart united the wisdom of a| OWN bright invocation :— 


sage with the eloquence of a poet, and with golden | 
verse linked Italy to England.” —Jmnscription on the | 


house at Florence inhabited by E. B. Browning. 


Feticta DororHEA Hemans and Elizabeth | 


Barrett Browning, both daughters of Italy— 
the former by descent from three doges, the 
latter by adoption—were at the same time 
loyal subjects and servants of the land which 
gave them birth, though their British fellow- 
countrymen vainly search their writings for 
distinctive national characteristics. 

Gallic grace, Spanish passion, German 
sentiment, and meridian fervour animate 
their grave English aspiration, and manifest 
the universality of heaven-born genius. 

The progress of their poetic development 
exemplifies the fact that no scenery, however 
glorious, gives Jirth to poetic inspiration, 
though beautiful Nature is a tender nurse 
and faithful schoolmistress to foster and de- 
velop Imagination’s favoured child. 

Neither the Himalayas, Switzerland, nor 
the Andes have produced a great poet ; but 
who can tell how much those among the sons 





of men who are gifted to see faint glimmerings 
of the invisible and breathe whispered hints | 
of the unutterable owe to the suggestion of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature, and to 
the subtile influence of race? 

The accomplished mother through whom 
Felicia Hemans traced her Italian ancestry 
encouraged her daughter’s infantine verse 
(for the most part repetitions of her own 
utterances), and it is impossible to conjec- 
ture how the child’s consciousness of her | 
stately progenitors may have influenced, 
Felicia’s dawning genius. 

A contemporary poet said of her, “ Other 
women may be more commanding, versatile, 
or acute; I never saw one so exquisitely 
feminine. Her birth and education (but 
above all the genius with which she was 
gifted) combined to inspire her with a passion 


| 





for the tender, the imaginative, and the 





‘** Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 
A joy thou art and a wealth to all, 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea ; 
Sunbeam, what gift hath the world like thee ? 


‘**Thou tak’st through the dim church aisles thy 


way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of molten gold. 


‘** And thou turnest not from the humblest grave 
Where a flower in the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatt’rest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


*¢ © Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea? 
One thing is like thee to mortals given, 
It is fazth, touching all things with hues ot 
heaven.’” 


Of this true girl poetess, lovely as a vision 
in early girlhood, her revered teacher Words- 
worth, the greatest poet of her day, might 
have written those well-known lines :— 


‘‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own; 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse.” 


Born in the year 1793—some ten years 
after the “poetry of nature,” as it has been 
called, was inaugurated by Cowper, Crabbe, 
and Burns—Felicia Hemans wrote verses 
when she was only eight years old; which 
verses, being given to the world four years 
later, caused the sensitive little maiden an 
illness of many days’ duration, so severe were 
the wounds inflicted by unfeeling critics. 

Perhaps it may be to the salutary effects 
of their cold lancets, stimulating to intenser 
thoughtfulness, that we owe those sweet 
“ Songs of the Affections,” making— 
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‘* Noise like to a hidden brook 
In the pleasant month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


Felicia’s father (Irish by birth) was engaged 
for some years in commerce at Liverpool, 
but retired (when his little daughter was in 
her sixth year) to the seclusion of an old 
mansion at Gwrych, near Abergele, in North 
Wales. 

Here, between the sea on one side and 
rocky hills on the other, the child read 
Shakespeare and revelled in the delights of 
the sea-shore and the freedom of country 
life. 

Her education was somewhat desultory, 
except in Latin and French, for which she 
received regular instruction from a master ; 
but she made herself acquainted with the 
best English poets and the German and 
Italian literature of the day. 

She was married, in her twentieth year, to 
Captain Hemans, a military officer, whose 
health was much broken by the hardship he 
had suffered in active service. Having been 
ordered to Italy by his medical advisers 
shortly after the birth of his fifth child, he 
left his wife (whom he never met again) 
with her children (all sons, to whom she was 
ardently attached). 

She did not leave her home in the Welsh 
mountains till several years afterwards, on 
the death of her mother and the marriage of 
a sister who had resided with her. She 
then went to reside near Liverpool for the 
sake of greater educational advantages for 
her sons; but being disappointed in her 
expectations on that head, and finding no 
compensation for the incessant intrusion of 
visitors, she removed to Ireland. And there 
her maternal solicitude was rewarded by 
finding much that was helpful to the educa- 
tion of her children; but the fatigue and 
anxiety occasioned by these changes was too 
much for her delicate constitution, notwith- 
standing the refreshment she had derived 
from a sojourn in Scotland and at the 
English lakes. 

A visit to Abbotsford was made delightful 
to her hospitable entertainer by her singing 
and harp playing. 

But the most fruitful source of joy and 
progress was her intercourse at this time 
with the poet Wordsworth, whose works she 
had long admired and reverently studied. 
Like him, she went to Nature itself for in- 
spiration, but Wordsworth’s poems were her 
“breviary,” copiously marked with notes of 
admiring response. 








Her letters from “softly-gleaming, ever- 
changing Rydal-mount,” in June, 1830, de- 
scribe “the blessed influence of the poet’s 
society, and her admiration of the ‘ daily 
beauty’ of his life.” 

He read and talked with her as he led her 
fancy, and she confided in him as to a dear 
paternal friend. ‘ When he reads or recites 
in the open air,” she says, “the deep rich 
tones seem to proceed from a spirit, and to 
belong to the religion of the place, they 
harmonize so fitly with the woods and water- 
falls.”’ 

Returning from Grassmere one evening, 
“just the place to hear his breeze-like utter- 
ances,” they talked of the many voices in 
nature, and she suggested that still deeper 
and sweeter music might pervade the universe 
than any they were capable of hearing. 

He responded by reciting in tones of 
solemn earnestness, sinking into a murmur 
of veneration, Milton’s glorious lines, be- 
ginning,— 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Defining the difference between Words- 
worth’s genius and Byron’s, she said, “ the 
former calmed, the latter disturbed the mind,” 
and that “ it required a higher power to still a 
tempest than to raise one.” 

And yet, as we have said, it was not to 
Wordsworth but to Nature itself that she 
looked for inspiration ; or, to speak more. 
accurately, like him she looked to the God 
of Nature—the Supreme Spirit making itself 
felt in and through things visible ! 

Writing to Joanna Baillie in 1827, of one 
of her boys aged eleven, she says, ‘‘I had 
been reading to him Lord Byron’s magnifi- 
cent address to the sea, 


‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.’ 


He listened in almost breathless attention, 
and exclaimed, the moment I had finished, 
‘It is grand indeed, but how much finer it 
would have been, mamma, if he had said at 
the close, that God had measured those 
waters in the hollow of His hand.’ I could 
not help being struck with the true wisdom 
embodied in the simplicity of a child.” 

The literary friendships enjoyed by Felicia 
Hemans were without exception sincere 
and lasting, and included not only such men 
as Heber, Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Archbishop Whately ; but among contem- 
porary writers of her own sex we find 
Joanna Baillie, Mary Mitford, Mrs. Howitt, 
and Madame de Stael, enjoying her gentle- 
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hearted admiration, unadulterated with any- 
thing approaching literary jealousy. If, with 
her true poetic genius, happy aptitude, and 
sweetness in verse-making, she has not pro- 
duced a great poem of the highest order, it 
must be attributed to no lack of genuine 
inspiration, or faithful self-disciplined culture, 
but to the feminine charm of her nature, 
which precluded that robustness of style 
which is an essential attribute of power, and 
to her conscientious striving on all occasions 
to point a lesson, rather than to allow unfet- 
tered play to the impulse of her genius. 

But if not “dracing,” how balmy and 
spirit-soothing are the ‘Songs of many Lands,” 
given to the world in 1826, ‘‘ The Records of 
Women” in 1828, and, two years later, the 
‘Songs of the Affections.” 

The “ Hymns for Children,” and “ Aspira- 
tions on Health and Sickness,” written in 
Ireland, are no less sweet and salutary. 

“© Nature,” she wrote, when her health 
was giving way, 

“ Thou didst rear me for thine own, 
With thy free singing birds and mountain brooks, 
Feeding my thoughts in primrose-haunted nooks, 
With fairy phantasies and wood-dreams lone ; 
And thou didst teach me every wandering tone, 
And led my steps to founts and starry caves, 
And where bright mosses wove thee a rich throne 
Midst the green hills ;—and now that, far estranged 
From all sweet sounds and odours of thy breath, 
Fading I lie, —within my heart unchanged, 
So glows the love of thee, that not for death 
Seems that pure passion’s fervour, —but ordained 
To meet on brighter shores thy majesty unstained 


” 


When, after two severe attacks of fever, 


heart-affection, with dropsical tendency gain- | loved brother. 








take his way along grassy lakes and golden 
corn fields, who sought divine power on 
rocky mountain heights, and taught sweet 
lessons from birds and flowers. 

To the stricken poetess, the impossibility 
of attending church was a keenly felt priva- 
tion. Like Coleridge’s Antient Mariner, 
“’t was sweeter far than all” to her— 


** To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company— 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.” 


She worthily expressed her longing and 
resignation in a last poem, written on the 
26th of Anril, 1835, three weeks before her 
decease. She calls it— 


A. SABBATH SONNET. 
‘* How many blessed groups this day are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their 
way 
Towards spire and tower, I may not tread! 
*  # - *  * 


With them those pathways. to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound. Yet, O my God, I bless 
Thy mercy that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbing stilled 
To one deep calm of holiest thankfulness. 


Two years after Felicia Hemans ceased 
to breathe, Elizabeth Barrett, like herself 
a verse writer and authoress from childhood, 
was invalided for life by the rupture of a 
bloodvessel, and the subsequent shock of 
witnessing the death by drowning of a dearly 
She devoted the eight years 


ing ground, she became conscious that her | which followed, in the darkened seclusion of 
earthly life was drawing to a close, her Irish|the sick room, to the study of Hebrew and 


friends vied with each other in endeavouring 
to alleviate her sufferings. The Archbishop 
placed his summer residence entirely at her 
disposal, and she only quitted it to return to 
Dublin after completely losing the use of 
her limbs, that she might be nearer to her 
physicians. 

Notwithstanding much and severe suffering, 
she frequently told her friends that she was 
no object of pity, as she was living in a “ fair 
world of pleasant pictures,” and she often 
referred with thankfulness to the vividness of 
her delightful dreams.. 

As in her early days, so now, next to the 
New Testament, which she read daily (pre- 
ferring the Gospel of St. John to any other) 
she still derived the greatest enjoyment from 
the words of her beloved friend and teacher 
—Wordsworth, the great interpreter of nature, 
the humble follower of Him who loved to 





Greek literature. ‘“ Essays on the Greek 
Christian poets ” were the firstfruits of these 
researches ; then a volume of original poems 
dedicated to her father with all the ardour of 
filial affection. 

In the year 1846 the poet Browning, one 
of the few privileged to cross the invalid’s 
threshold, succeeded by the help of the 
‘great restorer, love,” in effecting that for 
which the wisest physicians had striven in 
vain. Elizabeth rose from her sick bed, and 
became the poet’s wife. 

“ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” published 
in 1850, should have been called “Sonnets 
from her own Heart.” ‘Their exquisite ten- 
derness and spirituality were delineations 
from experience. 

The love of the newly-married pair for 
Italy, and the land of art and song, was as 
great as Milton’s. 
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They repaired thither soon after their Long heartache for baffled heroism had 
nuptials, strong in the faith of its political; undermined her feeble frame. She expired 
future ; and there, in 1849, Elizabeth Barrett | in her husband’s arms on the 29th of June, 
Browning became the mother of a son. /1861. Her last words were, “It is beau- 

In 1851 she published “Casa Guidi|tiful.” The departing spirit had glimpses of 
Windows,” the name of her residence at) its bright inheritance before shaking off those 
Florence. mortal trammels which made her sigh that— 

In 1856 “Aurora Leigh,” a narrative | 
poem, was given to the world. She ceased 
to breathe five years later. ‘Though so long and whisper, 


** What we best conceive we fail to speak,” 

















th asa 





an invalid, her death came almost unex-| 
pected. She herself was unconscious that | 
it was the last sleep which was stealing over | 
her in her favourite dwelling-place in the) 
Tuscan capital, where her child was born, 
and much of her finest poetry written. 

English travellers are still permitted to 
gaze on the treasured chair and table at 
which she wrote and prayed, surrounded by 
painting and tapestry, and the effigies of the 
departed heroes she had gathered around 
her. 

During the fourteen years she spent in 
these beloved apartments her hopes and 
prophecies for the land of her adoption were 
partially realized, notwithstanding many sore | 
struggles and disappointments. Her noble 
devotion to the cause, and her faith in the 
regeneration of Italy were firm as her trust | 
in God. And He permitted her to behold | 
the dawn of happier days before taking her 
to Himself, though the sorrow of previous 
years doubtless hastened her dissolution. 


** Wait, soul, until thine ashen garments fall, 
And then resume thy broken strains, and seek 
Fit peroration, without let or thrall.” 


| So yearned the accomplished scholar, 
‘learned in modern and ancient language, 
| gifted to utter forth all the social and poli- 
tical theories which swept across her soul, 
the grand masculine intellect, and at the 
| same time the supremely happy wife. Hap- 
| pier far than her sweet feminine sister-singer, 
| miscalled “ Felicia,” whose life ebbed away 
|before the music of “De Profundis,” or 
'“*Casa Guidi Windows,” had echoed through 
‘the land of her f hers. 

Now togetheratith the “choir invisible” 
they chant for evermore. 


‘** What is true, and just, and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure, 
All of praise that hath admonished, 
All of virtue—shall endure.”’* 


* From the ‘‘ Dead Pan,” by E. B. Browning. 
A. M. JEAFFRESON. 








THE TALENT OF POVERTY. 


‘* My child, what talent have you to improve ?” 


‘* My poverty sir,” was her reply. 


Answer of ragged Irish child to the Rev. H. V. Elliott. 


One talent was entrusted to my care ; | 
But ignorant of its worth, | 
I hid it in the ground and left it there, 
Tarnished, and soiled with earth. | 


Its name was Poverty ; how could I dream | 
That with it I might trade ? 
But I have learnt things are not what they | 
seem, 

And use of it have made. | 

| 


Yes, Poverty has slowly gained for me 
Patience, and meek Content ; 

I envy not the riches that I see, 
For me they were not meant. 


And it has also yielded healing balm 
For half the cares of life. | 
He who has nought to lose may well be| 
calm, 
In feverish scenes of strife. 


Then, it has taught me how to take delight 
In God’s most common gifts ; 


A flower, a smile, a bird, a moonlit night, 
My heart with joy uplifts. 

And I have fuller sympathy with those, 
Who, like myself, are poor ; 

I know their daily toil, their secret woes, 
The trials they endure. 


But best of all, sweet poverty has brought 
My Saviour nearer me ; 

For He was poor; with His own hands He 

wrought ; 

No settled home had He. 

This fellowship with Jesus, gives my lot 
A grandeur nought can dim ; 

Others may serve Him more, but they are 

not 
So closely linked with Him. 


O Poverty! despised by many, I 
Thine hidden virtues know : 

For I have learnt, through thee, to glori y 
My Master here below. NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE ZULUS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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CORONATION OR INSTALLATION QF KING CETYWAYO: BY MR. (NOW SIR) THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE, IST SEPTEMBER, 1873, 


WE commence our paper with a sketch of the present Zulu dynasty :— 






under whom the Zulus were only an insignificant tribe, 


SENZANGAKA, 








DINGANA, or DINGAAN, 
reigned 1828 to 1839. Over- 
thrown by Dutch Boers and 
revolted Zulus under Panda, 
and assassinated shortly after- 
wards, 


Ceaks 
supposed born about 1787, 
died 1828. The founder of the 
Zulu dynasty, and conqueror 
of South Africa, Assassinated 
by his brothers, Dingaan and 


] 


| 


UMHLANGANE, 
after helping Dingaan to kill 
Chaka, fought with Dingaan 
for the throne, but was de- 
feated and slain, 1828. 








UMBULAZI, 
defeated and slain in 
the battle of the Lower 
Tugela by his brother 
Cetywayo, December, 
1856. 


Umhlangane, 1828. 


PANDA, or UMPANDA, reigned 1839 to 1872. 
| 


| 





CETYWAYO, or KETCH- 
WAYO, 

the present king. In- 

stalled or crowned by Sir 

Theophilus Shepstone, 

Ist September, 1873. 


| 
OHAM, 
surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, March, 1879. 


DABULAMANZI,* 
commanded the Zulus at 
the battle of Isandula, or 
Isandlana, 2and January, 
1879 ; and also led the 
attack on Lord Chelms- 
ford, 2nd April, 1879, 
when the latter defeated 
the Zulus, and relieved 
Colonel Pearson at 
Ekowe. 


* The portrait of this Prince appeared in the /i/ustrated London News, 12th April, 1879. 


Besides these, there are supposed to be nine or ten sons of Panda still living— 
prothers to King Cetywayo—whose names there are no means of knowing at present. 
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The engraving at the head of this article 
represents the coronation or installation of 
Cetywayo as King of the Zulus, by a com- 
missioner sent from the Natal Government. 
This engraving is from a photograph taken 
at the time, and published in Natal. 

King Cetywayo is represented seated in a 
chair of state on the left-hand side, and Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone is seated in another 
chair to the left hand of the king. In the 
original photograph a large assembly of 
attendants and spectators, white and black, 
is portrayed. 

The official Government Report, drawn 
up by Sir T. Shepstone, and published in 
Pietermaritzburg in 1874, contains a full 
description of this important and curious 
ceremony, and also much valuable and in- 
teresting information as to the relations of 
the Natal Government with the Zulu king 
and nation, ever since the first settlement 
of the colony of Natal by the English. 

From this report we propose to extract 
such matter as may serve to throw light upon 
the présent complicated and difficult ques- 
tion of South African politics. 

In our former paper we saw that Panda 
révolted’ ftom the Government of his cruel 
and bloodthirsty brother Dingana, and with 
a very large section of the Zulu nation he 
fled into Natal, where he allied himself with 
the Dutch Boers, who then held possession 
of that colony. 

The barbarous massacre of Pieter Retief, 
Gerrit Maritz, and his companions by the 
Zulu king had caused the Dutch to vow 
eternal enmity against Dingana, and they 
consequently gave a hearty welcome to the 
rebellious Panda and his followers. 

On the 27th October, 1839, the Dutch 
Boers, through their Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. S. Van Breda, solemnly and formally 
invested Panda with the rank and title of 
“Prince of the Emigrant Zulus;” and 
shortly afterwards the Volksraad declared 
war against Dingana, whose country was 
invaded in January, 1840, by a mixed army 
of Boers and emigrant Zulus, under the 
command of Mr. A. W. J. Pretorius. 

In this war, as we have already seen, the 
Zulu king was defeated and slain, and 
Panda became the nominal monarch of the 
whole Zulu nation, although his more war- 
like son Cetywayo was really the actual 
ruler.* 

Panda died in October, 1872, after a 
reign of thirty-three years, during twenty- 
six of which he was the near neighbour and 

* See Golden Hours, April, 1879. 





close friend of the British Government in 
Natal. 

It was, therefore, considered to be a wise 
and politic step on the part of this Govern- 
ment when they proceeded to invest 
Panda’s successor with the rank and title of 
King of the Zulus, after the example that 
had already been given by the Dutch Boers 
in 1839. 

Panda was not a cruel monarch, and he 
had refrained from following the manners 
and customs of the former sovereigns whereby 
they secured undisturbed succession for a 
favourite son. This was done by murder- 
ing all the other sons, and thus simplifying 
matters in a manner that left small room for 
dispute. 

In 1861 the Government of Natal deemed 
it necessary to induce Panda to nominate 
his successor, and Mr. Shepstone visited the 
king, and was fortunate enough—as he then 
considered it—to procure the nomination of 
the king’s active and warlike son Cetywayo. 

In September, 1873, we again behold 
Mr. Shepstone, in his character of Chief 
Commissioner, crossing the Tugela river 
with an imposing following of mounted 
volunteers, artillery, and native troops, on 
his way to the capital of the Zulu country, 
where he was to formally invest Cetywayo 
with the title and rank of king, and present 
him to the whole nation as their chosen 
ruler. 

All was not, however, perfectly plain sail- 
ing. Although Cetywayo had been acknow- 
ledged by the king his father, and by the 
British Government, as the lawful successor 
of Panda, absurd stories were afloat that his 
brother Umbulazi, who had been defeated 
and slain by Cetywayo in 1856, was still 
alive, and that he was a rival to the throne. 
This report filled the heart of the people 
with an uneasy dread. 

Before crossing the Tugela river, therefore, 
Mr. Shepstone sent a formal message to 
Cetywayo and the Zulu nobles, which com- 
menced thus:—“‘I am about to enter the 
Zulu country, at the request of the Zulu 
nation, to instal Panda’s son in the place of 
his deceased father.” He then went on to 
show the advantages that would accrue to 
both Zululand and Natal, and informed the 
people that the usual savage rites of 


slaughter and profuse bloodshedding must 
be left out of the programme, and to this 
the Zulus agreed. 

The Commission crossed the Tugela near 
its mouth, and proceeded northwards for 
about roo miles, passing on the way through 
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the now celebrated Norwegian mission 
station of Exowe, or, as Mr. Shepstone 
spells it, Jéshowe, the scene of Col. Pear- 
son’s long incarceration and gallant rescue. 

Here they were cordially received by the 
missionaries, and the Commission was 
joined by the Norwegian Bishop Schreuder, 
whose long residence in the country, full 
knowledge of its politics, and intimacy with 
all the leading men, enabled him to render 
great services to the Chief Commissioner. 

As the large cavalcade approached nearer 
and nearer to the capital, fresh difficulties 
arose, and in some instances they seemed so 
persistent and dangerous, that the result of 
the mission, and even the safety of the whole 
body of white men, appeared to be in peril. 
Still the Commissioner held firmly and 
steadily on, and in the end, by a little 
judicious compromise on both sides, all 
obstacles were overcome, and at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of one of the last days of 
August, 1873, Cetywayo walked to the camp 
of the British Embassy. 

He was accompanied by 1,500 unarmed 
followers, and by his English friend and 
agent, Mr. John Dunn, who approached Mr. 
Shepstone, and suggested that he should 
advance to meet Cetywayo. This was 
agreed to, and amid a salute of cannon and 
presenting of arms the Zulu monarch and 
the Chief Commissioner met and shook 
hands. 

The lamented Colonel Durnford and 
others who have since fallen at Isandula 
were present at the interview, as were also 
the Norwegian Bishop Schreuder, Mr. 
Behrens, manager of the Natal Land Co., 
and many other well-known colonists. 

Various subjects were now discussed and 
agreed upon, and as these involve very 
important considerations we shall consider 
them further on, merely premising here that 
the first step agreed to was that “the relations 
of Natal with the Zulus were to be continued 
on the same footing on which they had been 
heretofore under Panda’s reign. Cetywayo 
added that he wished them to be more cor- 
dial and intimate.” 

On Monday, September 1st, 1873, the 
preparations for carrying out the installation 
were complete, and Cetywayo was handed 
over to Mr. Shepstone, a minor and a prince, 
and he was to be restored by him to the 
Zulu nation, a man and a king. 

The chair of state and the marquee were 
prepared, and the whole of the European 
company accompanied Mr. Shepstone to the 
scene of the great ceremony. About ten 





thousand Zulus, mostly young men, formed a 
circle round their king, to whom they acted 
as a guard of honour. 

After an answer had been given in the 
affirmative to all the questions put to the 
people by the Chief Commissioner, he pro- 
claimed aloud the following conditions to 
which they must all agree:— 

“rst. That the indiscriminate shedding 
of blood must cease in the land. 

“2nd. That no Zulu shall be condemned 
without open trial, and the public examina- 
tion of witnesses for and against, and that he 
shall have a right of appeal to the king. 

“3rd. That no Zulu’s life shall be taken 
without the previous knowledge and con- 
sent of the king, after such trial has taken 
place, and the right of appeal has been 
allowed to be exercised. 

“4th. That for minor crimes the loss of 
property, all or in part, shall be substituted 
for the punishment of death.” f 

A discussion here arose respecting. the 
practice of witchcraft, the cause of number- 
less deaths in South Africa; but it could 
only be laid down that persons accused of 
witchcraft would be included in Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Although this was fully and vehemently 
assented to, yet, says Mr. Shepstone, “it 
cannot be expected that the amelioration 
described will immediately take effect: to 
have got such principles admitted, and de- 
clared to be what a Zulu may plead when 
oppressed, was but sowing the seed, which 
will still take many years to grow and mature.” 
May we not ask whether we have not been 
too impatient in looking for the fruit from 
seed so wisely sown ? . 

The Chief Commissioner thus simply re- 
lates the ceremony: “I then led Cetywayo 
to the tent, followed by my own party of 
Europeans. When all had entered, the door 
was closed, and guarded by two sentries of 
the Durban Royal Artillery ; and the prince 
was now in our possession, unattended by 
any of his people, except one body servant. 

“He rapidly glanced at the different 
articles before him, but showed no sign of 
emotion. ‘The transformation had now to 
be effected ; and after I thought a sufficient 
time had elapsed, I desired him to stoop 
that I might put on him his head-dress and 
scarlet mantle. The head-dress was a design 
taken from the Zulu war dress by Mr. John 
Dunn, and improved upon by our master- 
tailor. It was intended to signify the Zulu 
trappings of war subdued to a peaceful 
purpose. 

“In the meantime a carpet had been 
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spread, and a chair of state placed facing 
the people, another but less pretentious 
chair being placed for me. 

“T then led him to his seat, and after 
a few minutes rose and presented him to 
his brothers and councillors as their king, 
and desired the heralds to go round and 
make a proclamation to that effect in the 
face of the people. Thus he, who a few 
moments before had been but a minor and 
a prince, had now become a man and a 
king; and, as if to suit the humour, one or 
two of his warriors pretended to doubt his 
identity—so great was the change.” 

The new laws were now fully explained to 
the assembled multitude, who were loud and 
extravagant in the expressions of satisfaction 
at what they had heard and seen. 

Thus was Cetywayo publicly and formally 
crowned or installed king of the Zulus, by 
a Chief Commissioner sent for that purpose 
by the British Government of Natal, amid 
expressions of unbroken and eternal friend- 
ship. Alas that five short years should have 
served to break the peaceful bonds then 
riveted, and to let loose those “dogs of 
war” whose fury can only be appeased by 
rivers of blood ! 

On the 3rd September the British camp 
was broken up, and the party returned in 
triumph to Natal, driving before them a large 
herd of oxen, which the king insisted upon 
their taking as a present, and as an earnest of 
his good-will. 

We must now glance at the subjects dis- 
cussed between Cetywayo and the Chief 
Commissioner during this eventful visit. 

There was no written treaty; such docu- 
ments, it is alleged, are not found advan- 
tageous between civilized nations and a bar- 
barous people. They are liable to be mis- 
understood in a country where there is no 
written law, and where men cannot read. 
Their very ignorance is pleaded in proof that 
they did not understand the mysterious docu- 
ment. 

“Ours is therefore,” says Mr. Shepstone, 
“‘an elastic arrangement, by which every 
case of difficulty is treated as it arises, upon 
its own merits; but it has always been 
admitted that the Government of Natal is 
the superior and the Zulus the inferior 
power.” 

One cannot help inquiring here whether if 
there had been a simple written agreement, 
and its import had been fairly explained to 
the Zulu king in the late crisis, the present 
lamentable war might not have been averted. 
Certainly there appears in Mr. Shepstone’s 








official report no mention of the disbandin& 
of the Zulu army, the demand to do which 
in the late ultimatum—zwiéthin four weeks— 
was equivalent on our part to a declaration 
of war. 

It was arranged that Natal was to give up 
the cattle of all refugees who crossed over to 
her borders from Zululand, as by Zulu law 
they become confiscated to the king the 
moment it is attempted to move them out of 
the country. The Zersons of the refugees 
themselves were not to be given up, because, 
the superior rank of the British Government 
being recognised, the right to decide in each 
separate case whether the refugee should be 
given up or not remained with the British. 

This was a great improvement upon the 
miserable and cowardly policy that prevailed 
in the early days of the history of Natal, as 
shown by the following extract from the 
journal of that enthusiastic but unfortunate 
missionary, Captain Allen Gardiner, R.N., 
who subsequently perished of starvation in 
the wilds of Patagonia :— 

“April 25, 1835.—In consequence of the 
number of Zoolus who at different times have 
taken refuge here, and the frequent threats 
of reprisal from Dingana, which have recently 
become more alarming, a meeting of the 
Europeans was held this afternoon to devise 
some plan for our mutual security. After 
some little discussion, in which many plans 
were advanced, it was unanimously resolved 
that a treaty, based on the following terms, 
should, if possible, be entered into with Din- 
gana, viz. :—Provided he will guarantee the 
lives and property of every individual, white 
and black, now residing in Natal, we on our 
part engage to repel with all our power, and 
never more receive any deserter from his 
dominions, and to immediately inform him 
of the circumstance if at any time any of his 
people should elude our vigilance.”’ 

Having been requested to undertake the 
negotiation, Captain Allen Gardiner paid 
his second visit to the Zulu king, by whom 
he was well received, and who was only too 
glad to ratify such an advantageous treaty ; 
though he expressed a strong conviction that 
the white men would speedily break it. 

The colonists were soon called upon to 
keep their word, for a “female chief,” with 
her three children and some servants of both 
sexes, having fled from the certain death 
which some transgression had involved, took 
refuge in Natal. 

Captain Gardiner himself undertook the 
pursuit of the fugitives, and having caught 
them, he, although sure that when delivered 
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up to Dingana they would be slain if not tor- 
tured, resolved to restore them himself to the 
savage monarch, trusting to his own personal 
influence to prevent the carrying out of the 
capital penalty. 

Arrived with his trembling prey at the 
residence of the king, he did indeed obtain 
a promise that the prisoners should not be 
slain, and for this concession he literally 
offered up a “ Non nobis Domine,” as may 
be seen in his curious book, entitled “A 
Journey to the Zoolu Country,” and pub- 
lished in London in 1836. 

Vain and short-lived, however, were his 
feelings of satisfaction, for though the king 
agreed to commute the sentence of death to 
one of imprisonment for life, it turned out 
that this imprisonment meant starva:ion, as 
no food. was to be supplied to the prisoners ! 

How different was the policy of the Euro- 
peans in the time of Captain Allen Gardiner 
from that entered upon in 1873 by the Chief 
Commissioner! and yet do we not see in 
1835 the same dread of invasion by the 
Zulu army which took possession of the 
minds of the colonists in 1879, and which 
has led to such lamentable results ? 

The second point discussed by Mr. Shep- 
stone was the change in the Zulu laws, and 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. In this he was steadfastly supported 
by the king, and violently opposed by the 
nobles, of whom Cetywayo appeared to stand 
in some degree of awe. Whether he was 
sincere in this it is difficult to say. 

The third point, having regard to the rela- 
tions existing between the Zulu nation and 
the Transvaal republic, always produced 
much excitement, for perpetual discussions 
exist respecting the boundary lines between 
the two countries, and the Boers are supposed 
to be always tampering with Cetywayo’s 
greatest enemies. 

“These circumstances,” says Mr. Shep- 
stone, “have tended to estrange the Zulus 
from the Transvaal Government, and to 
make them desirous of closer union with the 
British Government.” 

These words deserve to be well considered 
at the present juncture. 

One of Sir Bartle Frere’s principal com- 
plaints against Cetywayo is his treatment of 
the missionaries, although his hostility has 
been confined to banishing them from his 
country. No instance exists of any personal 
injury offered to any missionary ; in fact, the 
lives of white men appear to have been as 
safe in Zululand as in any civilized country. 
Let us see how the question of missionary 


residence was discussed by Cetywayo and 
Mr. Shepstone. On this subject the Zulu 
king appears to have been perfectly fair and 
outspoken. 

By the Zulu law no native can legally be- 
come a Christian, and yet the country at the 
time of this treaty contained missionaries of 
various denominations and nationalities, all 
admitted by special permission of the king. 

Chief amongst these were the Norwegians, 
under their veteran Bishop Schreuder, whose 
Station, as has been seen, was at Ekowe. 
Next in rank came the Hanoverians, and 
then followed those of the Church of 
England. 

Cetywayo evidently regretted that they had 
ever been admitted at all, and had made up 
his mind to reduce their numbers by some 
means or other. So also thought the In- 
dunas, or ruling class, but this feeling did not 
appear to Mr. Shepstone to be shared by the 
common people. 





From the result it would appear that the 
king and his nobles have succeeded in 
carrying out their own views on this point. 
Let us make a few extracts from Mr. Shep- 
stone’s official report :— 

“Tt was a difficult subject to approach : 
Cetywayo saw no good in missionary teach- 
ing, although he admitted that they were 
good men; the doctrines they taught might 
be applicable to white men, but certainly not 
to black. A Christian Zulu was a Zulu 
spoiled: he would be glad if all the mis- 
sionaries left the country ; indeed, he wished 
thein to leave. 

“T pointed out that they had all been 
admitted, and the stations pointed out by 
his father or by himself, and that to expel 
them, unless they had committed some 
wrong, would be an injustice. He said they 
had committed no actual wrong, but they 
did no good, and that the tendency of their 
teaching was mischievous. He added that 
he did not wish to harm them, that they 
might take all their property with them, and 
go in peace. 

“ He admitted that four of them were en- 
titled to greater consideration, these were 








Bishop Schreuder and Mr. Oftebro, of the 
Norwegian Mission, because of their long 
residence—more than twenty years—and 
their services in other ways than as mis- 
sionaries ; also Bishop Wilkinson and Mr, 
Robertson, because they had brought an 
introduction from the Government of Natal: 
but that the teaching even of these was 
mischievous, and could not be received by 
the Zulus without injury.” 
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Mr. Shepstone manfully combated these 
narrow views of the king, stood up stoutly 
for the missionaries, and obtained a promise 
that those who were already in the country 
should be unmolested, and that if they com- 
mitted any offence that might be deemed 
worthy of expulsion, the case should be sub- 
mitted to the Government of Natal, and its 
assent received before the sentence should be 
carried out. 

Cetywayo intimated that if the missionaries 
would confine the education of the people 
merely to reading and writing he should not 
object to them, for he knew it was education 
which made the English so great. He added 
that “if he thought he could remember what 
he might learn, he would be taught himself.” 

Is not this rather strong evidence that it is 
a mistake to interfere with the long-cherished 
customs of the natives, and to force doctrines 
upon them that they cannot understand, until 
their minds have first been raised by educa- 
tion from the mere animal state in which 
they have for ages existed ? 

Mr. Shepstone’s last words on this difficult 
question are pregnant with matter for deep 
reflection, especially under the lurid light 
with which everything is now aglow at the 
seat of war. 

“I did not consider it wise,’ says he, ‘‘to 
attempt to make any arrangements in favour 
of native converts. Zhe position of the mis- 
stonaries and all concerned is so anomalous, that 
sooner or later a compromise will relieve the 
difficulty, or mission operations will have to be 
given up.” ‘The italics are our own. 

Mr. Shepstone thought that a compromise 
would be obtained, and he received the 
warm thanks of the missionaries for what he 
had done to secure them from capricious 
expulsion. 

The Chief Commissioner also obtained 
from the king full permission for the free 
passage of the Amatonga labourers through 
his country to and from Natal. The road 
was to be along the sea-coast, and the care 
of the transit and feeding of the travellers 
was to be placed under the superintendence 
of Cetywayo’s well-known Englishman, Mr. 
John Dunn. 

Mr. Shepstone remarks that “the Zulu 
country was but sparsely inhabited when 
compared with Natal, and the increase of its 
population is checked more by its peculiar 
marriage regulations than by the exodus of 
refugees to surrounding countries. Both 
boys and girls are formed into regiments, 
and are not allowed to marry without special 
leave from the king, or until the regiments to 





which they belong are fortunate enough to 
receive his dispensation. This state of things 
operates injuriously to Natal, for young men 
and women continually fly to that colony to 
evade the regulations, and the practice gives 
rise to questions which are sometimes found 
difficult to settle.” 

We have lately seen that this state of the 
marriage laws was used by Sir Bartle Frere 
as one of the grounds of the present war with 
the Zulus. 

Our concluding quotation from Mr. Shep- 
stone’s report relates to the personal character 
of the king. 

“ Cetywayo is a man of considerable ability, 
much force of character, and with a dignified 
manner. In all my conversations with him 
he was remarkably frank and straightforward, 
and he ranks in every respect far above any 
native chief I have ever had to do with. J 
do not think that his disposition is very war- 
like, and even if it is, his obesity will impose 
prudence ; but he is naturally proud of the 
military traditions of his family, especially the 
policy and deeds of his. uncle and predecessor 
Chaka, to which he made frequent reference. 
His sagacity, however, enables him to see 
clearly the bearing of the new circumstances 
by which he is surrounded, and the necessity 
for so adjusting his policy as to suit them.” 

From Mr. Shepstone’s official report we 
may therefore gather that Cetywayo was a 
monarch with whom it might have been 
worth our while to have opened some kind 
of negotiation before sending him a peremp- 
tory and impossible ultimatum, with a limit 
of only thirty days in which to carry out all 
its astonishing demands. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, who visited South 
Africa in 1877, tells us that in Natal he found 
there were two opinions about the Zulu 
monarch, and that “although he had cer- 
tainly a bad reputation generally, yet until 
quite lately he was supposed to be favourable 
to the English, as opposed to the Dutch.” 

“As the white man generally dislikes the 
black races by whom he is surrounded in 
South Africa—not averse by any means to the 
individual with whom he comes in immediate 
contact, but despising and almost hating the 
people,—so Cetywayo and his subjects are as 
a rule evil spoken of among the Europeans 
of the adjacent colony. He is accused of 
murdering his people right and left according 
to his caprices. That is the charge brought 
against him ; but it is acknowledged that he 
does not murder white people, and I am not 
at all sure that there is any conclusive evi- 
dence of his cruelty to the blacks. 
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“‘ He has his white friends, as I have said, 
and although they probably go a little too 
far in whitewashing him, I am inclined to 
believe them when they assert that the spirit 
of European clemency and abhorrence of 
bloodshed has worked its way even into the 
Zulu court, and produced a respect for life 
that was unknown in the days of Chaka and 
Dingaan. 

“Tt is no doubt the case that some of the 
missionaries who had been settled in Zulu- 
land have in the year that is last past—1877 
—left the country as though in a panic. I 
presume that the missionaries have left be- 
cause two or three of their converts were 
murdered. 

“Two or three have certainly been mur- 
dered, but I doubt whether it was done by 
order of the chief. The converts have as a 
rule been safe, as have the missionaries, not 
from any love borne to them by Cetywayo, 
but because he has thought them to be pro- 
tected by English influence. 

“Cetywayo has hitherto been quite alive 
to the expediency of maintaining peace with 
his white neighbours in Natal, though he 
could afford to despise his Dutch neighbours 
in the Transvaal. It has yet to be seen 
whether we shall be able to settle questions 
as to a line of demarcation between himself 
and us in the Transvaal without an appeal to 
Sorce.”* 

Prophetic words, which have soon been 
realized in a manner which seems likely to 
bring disaster and sorrow alike to white and 
black! We have already suffered grievous 
loss in frestige and men; and as for the 
poor Zulus, we may well believe that the fol- 
lowing words of Mr. ‘Trollope will soon come 
true :—“ Permanent success against white 
men is impossible for natives in South Africa. 
Every war between a tribe and its white 
neighbours ends in the destruction of a tribe 
as an independent people.” 

Bishop Callaway—once a member of the 
Society of Friends, and a warm partisan of 
the natives—thus writes to Sir Bartle Frere 
in August, 1878: “In looking over the past 
we cannot boast of any great success either 
as a civilizing or a Christianizing power in 
South Africa. The progress has been so 
small in proportion to the efforts made as 
naturally to raise a doubt whether up to the 
present time the best policy has been adopted 
either by the missionaries or by the Govern- 
ment.” 

This subject is treated pretty fully in a 


* “ South Africa,” by Anthony Trollope, London, 


small work just published by Messrs, Kerby 
and Endean, 190, Oxford Street, entitled 
“Zululand and the Zulus,” by J. A. Farrer, 
which will be found to contain in a small 
compass much valuable and interesting in- 
formation. 

Mr. Farrer quotes in support of the words 
of Bishop Callaway, “that after a space of 
twenty-two years the Norwegian mission 
could only boast of having made one hundred 
converts ”’! 

Speaking of the Zulu army Mr. Farrer 
says, “ It is possible that the Zulus came to 
occupy their present territory as the Cossacks 
came to occupy South-eastern Russia, as°a 
collection of marauders and refugees from 
other countries. Indeed, they may fairly be 
called the Cossacks of South-eastern Africa. 
Their military prowess has forced itself as 
suddenly as sadly upon public recognition, 
but their war system is probably no better 
developed now than it was when we first 
settled in Natal; nor, save for their posses- 
sion of breech-loading firearms, is it easy to 
see why their standing army should be a 
greater menace to the colony of Natal now 
than it was before or after the present boun- 
daries were fixed. 

“Chaka is said to have had at his disposal 
100,000 men, half of whom were kept in a 
state of constant readiness for battle ; and if 
Chaka with this great force offered so little 
menace or danger to the white settlers that 
they collected a colony of native subjects 
around them—now numbering some 300,000 
souls,—it is strange that the same martial 
system, slightly relaxed, should have suddenly 
become a cause of panic to the Natal colony, 
and a pretext for the interference of English 
armies.” 

It is pleasant to find that although the 
Zulus have gained the title of “eaters of 
men” from their prowess in war, yet they are 
certainly not cannibals, as some of the tribes 
met by Schweinfurt and Stanley proved to 
be; and though they seldom appear to make 
prisoners, great doubt is thrown upon the 
assertion that they either torture or mutilate 
their foes. They stab with the assegai, and 
do not seem to care either to ask or give 
quarter. Defeat is attributed to cowardice, 
and is often punished by death. 

Enough has been said to show that we 
have a powerful and savage foe to deal with ; 
but a nation like England, who not only 
claims to be foremost in the vanguard of the 
civilized peoples of the earth, but to be ruler 
of nearly half the world, must not lower her 
dignity and sully her high prestige by meet- 
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ing a barbarous foe in a spirit of savagery 
and vengeance. 

It behoves us all to take a fair and dis- 
passionate view of the strife upon which we 
have now entered, remembering that, whether 
justly or unjustly, we were the invaders of 
our neighbours’ territory, and that the 
slaughter of our brave troops was what is 
usually called in warfare an act of self- 
defence. 

That a spirit of vengeance has taken 
possession of some of our colonial brethren— 
perhaps natural under the circumstances—is 
only too true; but all true-hearted English- 
men should combine to urge upon our 
Government the carrying out of a just and 
merciful policy, that may speedily open the 
door for a pacific solution of the present 
difficulties—punishment should not become 
vindictive. 

A correspondent writing to the Dazly News 
from Pietermaritzburg under date 9th March, 
1879, thus speaks of this feeling in the colony : 
—*“A desire for extermination is one of the 
most painful peculiarities of the present time, 
and if the arrival of reinforcements tends to 
heighten this inhuman outcry, better that 
those reinforcements had never been sent! 
The military feeling on the subject can be to 
some extent understood and excused, though 
it is painful to hear officers looking forward 
to wholesale destruction, and doubting their 
ability to restrain their men! If the ideas 
at present prevailing in some circles were 
allowed to have free play, J do not think 
there would be many Zulus of any age or of 
either sex left alive this day twelve months ! 

“ The feeling is less excusable in colonists 
who have lived side by side with the Zulu 
race for years, and who know better what 
they are worth. Our own natives are mostly 
of Zulu race, and their conduct during the 
present disturbed state of affairs has been 
beyond all praise and expectation, as it was 
commonly believed before the opening of 
the campaign, that in the event of a reverse 
at the commencement disaffection would 
manifest itself among the Natal natives. 
The campaign has completely collapsed, and 
circumstances have arisen of a nature cal- 
culated to try the temper of the most loyal, 
yet there has not been the smallest sign of 
disaffection ! 

“ Natal colonists know all this, and know 
also that our own Kafirs are of the same 
stock as the Zulus, and yet they venture to 
join in the cry for extermination. I feel, 
however, bound to say that this temper is 
chiefly confined to sew arrivals and to 








‘ Young Natal’ Old colonists are much 
more moderate and just in their notions, and 
this is particularly noticeable in respect to 
the Dutch families, who, living for the most 
part nearest to the border, might be supposed 
to be most interested in the Zulu question. 

“ Knowing as I do what a fearful stain will 
in future rest upon the cause of civilization 
in South Africa if anything like a war of 
extermination is entered upon, I cannot 
but do my utmost to assure the public at 
home that with such a war ¢he solid sense and 
experience of South African colonists will not 
be in sympathy. 

“Tt is true they have for years dreaded a 
Zulu invasion ; but it is equally true that the 
dread of a Zulu invasion has been made use 
of by the Natal Government for years in 
order to stave off all interference in native 
questions. My conviction is that after what 
has occurred a prolongation of the war, /or 
purposes of revenge or retribution, will be the 
most dire mistake that could be made, and a 
mistake which will exercise a most prejudicial 
effect upon the interests of the colonists. 
Our soldiers, before they fell, were their own 
avengers, and even in their defeat gave the 
black races an example, which they will not 
soon forget, of the superior power of the 
white man and his weapons.” 

That the Zulus had some ground for 
resenting the appropriation of their lands by 
subjects of the Transvaal Government appears 
from Sir Henry Bulwer’s despatch to Sir 
Bartle Frere, so late as August, 1878, in 
which he states that, with regard to the 
report that the Zulus had driven off white 
settlers from the lands in dispute. before 
publication of the award, he thought “ there 
had been a good deal of misconception and 
exaggeration in the matter.” 

The same high ‘authority acknowledges 
that “if the action of the Zulus has of late 
been aggressive, it is aggression by those who 
hold themselves to be aggrieved. Bit by bit 
the farmers of the Transvaal had advanced 
into the Zulu country, pushing forward to- 
wards the sea, till they had almost hemmed 
the Zulus into a corner. ‘Ina little while,’ 
said the old king Panda, ‘the Boers will not 
leave me room enough in which to stretch 
my legs.’” 

Thus we see that all the evidence tends to 
show that the present unfortunate war has 
arisen from our annexation of the Transvaal 
in 1877. 

What says Mr. Trollope? ‘Some years 
ago a Zulu king conquered a native tribe 
which lived on lands that are now claimed as 
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part of the Transvaal, and then sold them 
for a herd of cattle to the Dutch republic. 
Time went by, and the conquered people 
were still allowed to live on the land, but the 
Dutch still claimed it as part of their empire. 
Then there arose a warrior among the tribe 
which had been conquered, and the warrior 
said that he was on his own territory, and 
not there by sufferance. And so there came 
War. 

‘“* The name of this warrior was SECOCOENI, 
the son of Sequani, who had been conquered 
by Dingaan, the king of the Zulus, and 
the war came up in the time of President 
Burgers, and has been the cause of our 
annexation of the republic.” 

At the time of the annexation there were 
disputes between the Boers and the Zulus 
as to this border-land, but these disputes 
were referred by the Zulus themselves to an 
English commission for arbitration. 

When the annexation occurred the dispute 
with the Dutch became transferred to the 
English, and hence arose the bitter feeling 
that has of late sprung up between the Natal 
Government and the Zulus. The arbitrators, 
it is true, gave the disputed land, or most of 
it, back to the Zulus, but as at the same time 
they were enjoined not to interfere with the 
Dutchmen who had squatted thereupon, this 
restitution was more nominal than real. The 
tardy publication of the award was also 
accompanied with demands such as were 
probably never before addressed to any but 
a conquered people, and the result is that 
we are now engaged in a terrible war, and 
that before long we shall no doubt have 
annexed the whole of the lands that have 
been left to the wild but brave Zulu. 

When this singular people are subdued 
by our armies the responsibilities of our 
Government will commence; nor can they 
be neglected without peril to our colonists 
and sin to ourselves. 

On this subject we may appropriately 
quote the concluding words of Mr. Noble's 
paper, lately read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, which surely ought to find an echo 
in every heart. 

“The ordeal through which the country 
is now passing is a painful one; but it will 


out suffering those evils which form the 
fitting punishment of our neglect and in- 
difference.’ 

“If we leave the aboriginal races, within 
and beyond our borders, in ignorant bar- 
barism, forming communities of savage 
tyrants and slaves, we are strengthening 
powers of evil which will again and again 
reproduce themselves. But if we are true 
to the position and the privileges which 
Providence has assigned us, in giving us 
such rich possessions on the threshold of 
Africa, we have before us the glorious destiny 
of working towards the regeneration of a 
whole quarter of the globe—of extending 
the domain of freedom and the boundaries 
of Christian civilization into the interior of 
the ‘ dark continent.’ ” 

This good work must, however, be done 
by a rule of justice and mercy, and by spread- 
ing abroad through the darkness of heathen- 
dom the light of civilization and Christianity, 
of which all our colonists ought to strive to 
be living exemplars. 

Let us not imitate the followers of 
Mahomet, who, with the Koran in one hand 
and the sword in the other, have already 
desolated a great part of Central Africa by 
their cruel slave-hunting expeditions; nor 
the example of the old Dutch Boer, who 
taking the commands given to the Jews in 
their literal sense, as applicable to himself, 
conceived that he had a commission from 
God to slay the heathen wherever they might 
be found, and appropriate to himself the 
spoils of the slain. 

That there is some good, even in a Zulu, 
any one will see who studies some of their 
curious rites and beliefs, many of which 
appear to have come down from patriarchal 
times. What in the days of Abraham were 
customs wholesome and good, as belonging 
to the father of a tribe, have in the course of 
ages degenerated into the savage despotism 
of unbridled power. Is not all evé/ the per- 
version of some good? For we cannot 
believe that God ever creates evil. He does 
but sermit it, in order to avoid a greater evil, 
lor that it may be eventually overcome by 
| good. 

In Mr. Farrer’s little book, lately referred 











be productive of blessing to the tribes and|to, there is an interesting sketch of Zulu 
peoples of South Africa if it teaches Great | government, beliefs, and customs, to which, 


Britain to profit by the lesson which each 
Kafir outbreak has brought home to us— 
that ‘ we cannot live in the immediate vicinity 
of any race or portion of our fellow-men, 
whether civilized or uncivilized, neglecting 
and ignoring our duties towards them, with- 





however, we can only briefly allude. One 
of the most terrible powers amongst the 
Zulus and other Kafirs is superstition, as 
shown in their belief in witchcraft, and the 
power of witch-doctors to find out who are 
guilty of its practice. 
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The abuse of this power by witch-doctors 
brings many a poor wretch to an untimely 
end. He has but to be denounced as a 
wizard, and forthwith he is slain with all 
his family, and his herds are seized by the 
king. It is not wonderful that the persons 
accused of witchcraft are mostly men who 
have many cattle. 

An undoubting faith is reposed in the 
witch-doctors, both male and female. One 
terrible instance of credulity will suffice to 
show the power of these people for evil. 

In 1557 a Kafir prophetess announced 
that the day of judgment had arrived for the 
white man. ‘The ancient warriors were to 
arise from the dead and sweep all their 
enemies into the sea! There was to be a 
new heaven and a new earth, and a race of 
immortal and beautiful cattle was to take 
the place of those now alive. 

Therefore every true-hearted Kafir was 
to show his zeal by slaying all his valuable 
herds—the mainstay of his life. In full 
reliance upon the truth of the prophecy every 
beast was slain, food was all consumed, and 
the fields were left unsown. 

The fatal day arrived, but no judgment 
took place, no dead warriors came to life, but 
in their stead gaunt famine stalked through 
the desolate land. It is computed that 
twenty-five thousand Kafirs perished from 
starvation, victims of this cruel delusion, 
whilst one hundred thousand more were 
scattered throughout the country, dependent 
for their food upon the charity of those white 
men whom they had hoped to exterminate ! 

There are many customs amongst the 
Zulus that remind one of the Jews and the 
other nations mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, and therefore give additional force to 
the suggestion that these people originally 
migrated from some part of Asia. 

Their addiction to witchcraft resembles 
that of the Canaanites, whose example the 
Jews were only too ready to follow. Hence 
arose the command, “‘ A man or a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
shall surely be put to death” (Lev. xx. 27). 

Circumcision and polygamy were Jewish 
customs, and they both exist in Zululand ; 
and still more curious, we find that in January 
these people celebrate a great national feast 
of the firstfruits. To eat of these firstfruits 
before the celebration of the feast is punished 
by death. In Exod. xxxiv. 26 we read, 


“ The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou 
shalt bring unto the house of the Lord thy 
God.” 

There appears to be a considerable amount 





of domestic happiness amongst the Zulus, 
and as a rule it is observed that they are kind 
towards their children. Their marriages are 
purely mercenary affairs, and girls are of 
value only from the number of oxen they 
will bring. 

Mr. Farrer gives some curious instances of 
Zulu etiquette. An inferior may never stand 
in the presence of his superior, lest he over- 
shadow him; he must sit upon the ground. 
No one must offer beer or snuff to another 
without first tasting or sniffing ; it would be 
thought he intended to poison him. 

In the singular custom of A/onifa—or 
shame—we find the cause of the constant 
change in proper names and other words in 
the Zulu tongue. The names of persons 
they reverence, or who are above them, may 
not be pronounced by the Zulus. As an 
instance of the change that occurs in words 
owing to this strange custom, we note that 
amanzt means water, but because z occurred 
in the name of Senzangaka, the founder of 
the dynasty, water is now called amandambt; 
and so in many other words. : 

This must make the language difficult, if 
not impossible to strangers, and perhaps ac- 
counts for the diversity of proper names in 
our own reports of Zulu events. The battle 
of /sandula has already become transformed 
in later accounts into that of J/sandlana 
and Jsandhlwana, literally “the hand-shaped 
mountain.” 

Hlonipa regulates the intercourse between 
a man’s relations and his wife or wives, some 
of which are very singular. For instance, no 
relation of a husband will drink milk at any 
of the kraals connected with any ,of the 
said husband’s wives. 

The wife-mother is, however, most curiously 
bound by the custom of Hlonipa. A mother- 
in-law must avoid her son-in-law by hiding. 
If ever they wish to communicate, it must be 
by shouting to one another from a distance, or 
with something to separate them, such as a 
kraal fence! We commend this subject to 
Punch, who is generally rather severe upon the 
British mother-in-law. 

The Zulu religion appears to be principally 
worship of the dead, each family worshipping 
the head of its own house. A man sacrifices 
a bullock when he prays to his dead father, 
and thus seeks to propitiate him. 

At the head of all his ancestors, however, 
standsforth the dim mysterious figure of Unku- 
lunkulu, the old-old-one, the first man. To him 
the Zulus look up as their creator ; yet to all 
intents and purposes he is a man, but a man 
so far removed as to become mythological, 
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The immediate ancestor is the being re-|face with the Ama-Swazi—a tribe more 
verenced, for his spirit is believed to be near|numerous and, if possible, more cruel bar- 


at hand. Indeed, Mr. Farrer considers the 


‘barians than the Zulus,—a set of hopeless 


Zulus to be the greatest sfcritists on the face |savages, with myriads of the Ama-Z/gnoti 


of the earth. 


| beyond them—all with customs entirely 


Man, they consider, originally came out of|revolting, and with an unlimited power of 
the ground, Till they knew the white man /furnishing an endless succession of good 


they believed that all mankind came out 
together and were equal. Now, however, 
they have altered their opinion, and think 
that they themselves came out first with but 
very few things—just a little corn, some 
cattle, and a few assegais, and but a limited 
amount of knowledge. 

The white man, however, did not hurry out. 
He took care to leave nothing behind, but 


“scraped out the last bit of wisdom.”” Hence! 


his victories over the black man, and his 
general superiority. 


Surely now is the time for the white man| 


to make good use of his power, and to show 
his real superiority by striving to raise the 
poor black man to a higher level than that 
obtained for him by the mythic Unkulun- 
kulu. 


We conclude our paper with the following | 


sketch of the latest correspondence from South 
Africa upon the present position of the white 
and black races. Under date Cape Town, 
March 17, a writer asks, what shall we do 
when the Zulu nation is subdued ? “ The king 
and his army will be slaughtered, the kraals 
will be burnt, the cattle captured, and a tract 
of country, for the most part unsuited to 
European occupation, will be added to the 
dominions of her Majesty. And then? 

“ And then we shall find ourselves face to 
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More than two years had passed, and still | 


CHAPTER XIII. 


land sufficient reasons for the ‘advance of 
‘civilization,’ and the new gospel of the 
| Martini-Henry and the Gatling !” 

| The Vatal Witness about the same date 
|writes thus sensibly in a leading article :— 
\*We believe in the union of the South 
| African states—we believe in the extension 
lof British influence—we believe in the im- 
provement of the native races—we believe 
firmly and surely in the replacing of heathen 
by Christian morality. . . . . 

“ But we believe in the improvement of 
the native races by other means than by 
\juggling them out of their just rights and 
| possessions, and improving them off the face 
of the earth. 

‘“‘We believe that ultimately the native 
races will become subject to the higher 
morality of the Christian faith, but we 
believe this is to be done by gradual 
means and as opportunity offers, and not by 
thrusting missionaries upon them at the point 
of the bayonet.” 

The same paper recommends the sending 
out to South Africa of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the position and treatment of 
the native races, a suggestion in which all 
well-wishers of the countries commonly 
known by us as the “ Cape of Good Hope” 
may heartily concur. 


CURATE OF STOWE. 
SHIPLEY. 


of his own to which they so confidently 


looked forward. 
The rector was thankful too, for old age 


Bernard Hamilton was curate of Stowe. |was creeping over him, and the harder and 

It had not been easy for him all this while |more distasteful part of his work had gra- 
to keep on his straightforward course with| dually passed into his curate’s hands. And 
an unflinching heart; but, in spite of many a |the work was well done, so that he felt happy 
hard struggle, not a few failures, and a good |and at rest, for the thought of the living in 
deal of repression of his impetuous temper | prospect to which Bernard and his relations 
he had held on his way, and his aunts were|looked forward did not trouble him at all. 
thankful for it. They did not altogether like | Many a man as hard-working and deserving 
the place or the people, but they were too|as Mr. Hamilton spent all his days in a 
sensible not to see that the discipline was|curacy. Mr. Curtis did not reason or think 
good for Bernard, and an excellent prepara-|about it much, but if ever the disturbing 
tion for the right management of that parish|thought did cross his mind he put it aside 
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with considerations such as this. If Bernard 
had seemed unhappy or expressed a desire 
to go he might have taken it to heart, but 
there had been few signs of either inability 
or wish to go on in his present post, and the 
rector was one who lived by the day, and 
never troubled himself as to what the future 
might bring forth. 

As to the curate himself, the two years and 
more which had gone since his aunts’ first 
visit to Stowe had done a good deal for him 
in showing him, as only experience can show 
to workers in the Master’s vineyard, that it is 
only in quietness and confidence that strength 
can be found, and that to the workers now in 
the spiritual temple, as to the sorely tried 
builders of old, the words are true with a 
truth there is no gainsaying—“ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” It had been humbling 
work, and as he looked back upon it, it 
seemed to him a saddening retrospect. Here 
and there was some bright blue in the cloudy 
sky, such as the ostler’s steady pursuance of 
his new path, in spite of many temptations, 
and in a faintly perceptible sign of interest 
in good things shown by the: foundrymen, 
for whom he had instituted a special weekly 
service. 

Titus Bruff was on his mind still, and the 
majority of his poorer people seemed sadly 
insensible to the truths he tried to teach 
them. Their indifference was a great trial 
to him. They could find fault with their 
neighbours, and cast stones with ready hands 
if one among them stumbled or fell; but if 
the shadow of sin darkened their own homes, 
they were always ready to make excuses, and 
seemed hardly conscious of the shame. 
Perhaps they felt more than they showed,— 
that was his only consolation, but they were 
a burden on his mind. The life they lived 
seemed so grovelling, and their reckless 
extravagance so astonishing when he knew 
how poverty pinched them at times, and 
cold and hunger not only threatened, but 
had them in possession. Worldly prudence 
was difficult enough to teach them, but the 
wisdom that comes from above, which is 
“first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be intreated, full of mercy and good 
works, without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy,”” this seemed quite above and beyond 
them. 

There were exceptions, certainly; Milly 
Fotherby was growing up thoughtful and 
serious, but then she was lame, and could not 
go about like other girls of her age; and 
Fanny Haynes had gone to her rest in faith 











and hope, and these were not mercies to be 
thought lightly of. 

But then he did not want people to be 
good only because they had no temptation 
to be actually bad, or because ill-health cut 
them off from open participation in the 
world’s concerns. What he wanted was to 
see the young boys and girls giving up their 
best days to God, and to find the hard- 
working men and women so living that they 
made “ drudgery divine.” But he saw very 
little token of such a spirit among the poor, 
and he took himself to task for want of tact 
and sympathy, though he little knew how his 
steady persevering efforts were winning for 
him respect from even those on whom he 
thought he could make no impression, nor 
how a grave reproof from the curate, or 
perhaps still more the troubled look which 
accompanied it, would do more towards 
making a guilty person ashamed than his 
righteous indignation more openly expressed 
could have done. 

He tried hard to put more really earnest 
life into the work of the Sunday school 
teachers; but here he met with great dif- 
ficulty. It seemed to him almost folly to 
expect the children to get good from the 
instruction and example of such teachers as 
the Maltby girls or Barbara Spencer and her 
sisters, who were all sorely in need of being 
taught themselves; and who treated their 
scholars as so many machines, showing very 
little interest in them, and not in any way 
recommending the religion they professed 
toteach. The poor people saddened Bernard; 
occasionally he was vexed with them, though 
not often ; but he was very frequently irritated 
beyond endurance by the airs and graces of 
the young ladies who taught in the Sunday 
schools, and to reach their souls seemed a 
much less spiritual task than was his labour 
among the poor. 

Stowe Puerorum was not addicted to 
much change, but still two years leave some 
marks even on the most humdrum existence, 
and that of Stowe was not an exception. 
Salome Robertson was married to Mr. Gray, 
and lived at Minsterham, and Sam Maltby 
still flirted with her sister. Barbara Spencer 
had written her book, but could not get it 
published, and thought her father unpardon- 
ably cruel because he would not go to the 
expense of paying for its appearance in print. 
Edith Spencer still thought Mr. Hamilton 
would succumb to her charms, and the 
youngest girl was growing up with more 
cleverness than her sisters, but with all her 
childish impertinences strengthened and 
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exaggerated. She considered herself the 
reverse of commonplace, liked to be thought 
masculine, and had been known to smoke 
cigarettes. Bernard thought her the most 
objectionable girl in Stowe, worse a good 
deal than the Maltbys, and they were bad 
enough in all conscience. He did not often 
go to their house or to Mrs. Spencer’s, and 
he gave dire offence by his unfrequent visits. 
“So unclerical,” said the ladies; while 
Mr. Maltby, who had never liked him, said 
he had better keep away than make himself 
disagreeable. 

The young men thought him “ awfully 
slow,’ because he would not even smoke, | 
and condemned, by his avoidance of them, | 
their own special amusements and pursuits. | 
Their only field of union was the cricket- 
field, and there the curate was popular with 
even his enemies; but he would not enter the 
billiard-room at the ‘‘Swan,” neither would 





he go to Tetherby races, so they felt they 
had grounds for disliking him. 

A little son had been born to the Pellews, | 
to whom he was godfather, and the little 
Bernard had great attractions for the elder 
one, who was more at home in the doctor’s 
house than in any other, always excepting 
Mrs. Milner’s. She had spent a good deal 
of time and money in trying to find the lost 
heir, but no answers ever came to the 
advertisements Mr. Maltby inserted, and 
inquiries in all directions found no satis- 
factory replies. Mr. Maltby thought she 
might just as well be content and enjoy the 
house she had made so comfortable and so 
home-like, but she could never feel it quite 
like home in spite of its comfort, and grew 
restless at times with her desire to find out if 
there really was any owner of it beside 
herself. 

The Miss Graddens had gained their point 
and ousted the Rosses. Laura had pro- 
phesied that in two years there would be a 
new head master, and time proved she had 
been correct in her forebodings. Constant 
harping on the impurity of the water at the 
grammar school had frightened many of the 
parents ; one by one the boarders left, and 
no new ones came to fill the vacant places. 
Then Miss Rebecca got some inkling of a 
literary work on which the head master was 
engaged, and immediately threw out in all 
directions broad hints that he was neglecting 
the school in order to amuse himself with 
this writing, and though this was as utterly 
untrue as the fabrication about the water, it 
told upon the townspeople ; and when 





Mr. Banks, the editor of the Stowe Puerorum 





Weekly Gazette, mildly hinted to the head 
master that duty should come before pleasure 
in this respect, Mr. Ross felt he had had 
enough of Stowe and its gossip, and at once 
sent in his resignation to the trustees. 

He had toiled and slaved with those dull- 
brained, heavy, unimpressionable boys from 
morning till night; had racked 47s brains to 
find some mode of penetrating theirs ; and 
had given such hard work in their service as 
would not have been needed had they been 
an ordinarily intelligent race. What time 
he had devoted to the “writing” Miss 
Rebecca so condemned he had cribbed from 
his rest or from recreation, and to be accused 
of neglecting the school for this! It was 
the last straw on the camel’s back, and no 
entreaties on the part of the trustees, who 
knew his worth, could prevail with him. So 
he accepted a rectory in a country village, 
and for a month or two the grammar school 
was served by a deputy till a master willing 


'to take the vacant post could be found. 


He had not long arrived—a middle-aged 
widower, with a middle-aged sister —ere 
Bernard felt it a very poor exchange. 

The Turgooses had settled down very 
comfortably, and only occasionally asserted 
their equality with the professional class in 
Stowe. Bernard liked the old man, obstinate 
as he was, and Mr. Turgoose liked him. 

As to the Miss Graddens, they found it 
politic to be friendly with Mr. Hamilton ; 
but their intolerable gossip, which had lost 
the grammar school such a master, had not 
made him like them better. 

With regard to himself, the two years had 
had their events. He had been ordained 
priest, and had taken his M.A. degree; he had 
had two visits from his aunts and three from 
his sisters, and he had been home twice. 
Just now he was spending his last morning 
at home after a fortnight in Brittany with his 
aunts and Charlotte—for Nelly was married 
to Frank Rice—and a little moaning was 
going on on the part of Aunt Effie that they 
should be lonely without him to-morrow. 

‘‘ Well, never mind, Aunt Effie; you must 
all come and spend Christmas with me. 
You will find it very dull without Nelly, and 
as she and Frank are talking of spending 
most of the winter at Rome, there is very 
little hope for you in that quarter. I think 
we could manage to be very happy together 
at Stowe.” 

The aunts considered the subject rather 
gravely. They had not been from home at 
Christmas since Bernard was born, and it 
did not seem quite right. 
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“ Don’t you think Mr. Curtis would spare 
you instead?” asked Aunt Margaret. 
“JT don’t quite like to ask him, and it 
would never strike him of his own accord.” 
“‘Get Miss Stapleton to put him up to it,” 
said Charlotte. 
Bernard had barely got through “ My dear 
Charlotte!” when the maid brought in the 
morning’s letters. 


“One for you,” said Aunt Margaret, as 


she passed one to her nephew. 


“Tt is a comfort to see daylight at last,’’ 
said Bernard, “ after groping so long in the 
dark. But it is a great nuisance to have to 
see the man, especially as I feel sure I shan’t 
like him. Why couldn’t he have turned up 
earlier, without disturbing Mrs. Milner’s 
peace of mind all this time? Well, she 
knows I am glad to do anything for her, so 
we must make the best of it.” 

‘** At any rate we can have dinner later, so 
as to be all together,” said Aunt Margaret. 


* From Mrs, Milner,” said Bernard ; and|** No doubt Mr. Featherstone is at some 


he read :— 
“* Stowe Puerorum, 
“ Oct. 22nd. 


office all day, and does not get home before 
six.” 
“He might have sent his address at the 


“ My pear Mr. HamiLton,—Mr. Maltby | office,” said Charlotte. 


has just brought me the enclosed ; it seems 
to offer some solution to the mystery which 
has haunted me so long. You see the 
Mr. Featherstone dates from London ; shall 
you think me very troublesome if I. say it 
would be a great comfort to me if you would 
kindly go and see him for me? Mr. Maltby 
is inclined to think it may be a hoax, but 
that is only his legal caution, which is gene- 
rally prominent. The letter seems to me 
quite conclusive, but if you could see the 
writer it might hasten matters. My love to 
your good aunts and Charlotte; I am afraid 
they will not thank me for taking up time on 
your last evening. I shall be very glad to 
see you again. 
“Yours very sincerely, 

“ HONORIA MILNER.” 

‘‘ How very tiresome!” said Charlotte, as 
Bernard finished the letter. “‘ And why does 
she fix the evening? Do read the note, and 
let us see what the: man says. I am sure he 
has kept himself quiet long enough, he need 
not disturb the last precious moments, which 
would have gone fast enough without any 
interruption.” 

Bernard waited for.her to finish, then read : 

“723, Norfolk Square, W., 
“ Oct. 20th. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN, —In reply to an advertise- 
ment which I have just met with in an old 
copy of the Zimes, dated January 29th of 
the present year, which inquires for tidings 
of any heir or heirs of Mrs. Sylvia Bowen, 
formerly Featherstone, daughter of the late 
Thomas Featherstone, Esquire, of the Manor 
House, Stowe Puerorum, I beg to state that 
I am the only surviving child of the above 
Mrs. Bowen, and that I can give you proofs 
of my identity. I am at home at the above 
address any evening after six. 

“ Yours faithfully, 


“Perhaps he does not wish his fellow- 
clerks to know his private affairs,” said Aunt 
Effie. 

“Well, all I hope is that he won't call 
himself a c/urk, for that I can’t endure. And 
why can't he sign his name in full? What is 
the good of anS?_ It may stand for Samuel, 
or Simon, or Sennacherib, or fifty other out- 
landish names. It is absurd. No lawyer 
can go to work upon initials.” 

“It may be Sylvester,” suggested Aunt 
Effie, ‘or Sylvanus. Come, Bernard, what 
is the good of groaning over it? I thought 
you were willing to do anything for Mrs. 
Milner.” 

Bernard laughed. “I think I owe this 
man a grudge,” he said. ‘Of course it is 
very prejudiced and unjust of me, but 
Mrs. Milner has never really been at rest 
since she found that will ; and now this man, 
if he’s not an impostor, will turn her out. 
Not that quite, for she is quite ready to turn 
herself out; but he will come down there 
and live, and make one more complication 
in the Stowe Puerorum muddle. I don’t 
relish the prospect.” 

“‘ Perhaps, if his business is in town, he 

would be glad to let the house, and Mrs. 

Milner might as well rent, it as any other,” 

suggested sensible Aunt Margaret. 

“Tt is rather too much to have to pay 

rent for a house one has bought already. 

Well, we are in for it, and I shall be glad to 

have the matter settled. Let me see, where 

does the man live? Norfolk Square. That’s 

easy enough ; close to Paddington. I can 

catch the seven train, and be home without 

losing time. Will that do?” 

‘‘ Very well indeed.” 

“Then suppose we go for our walk, Char- 

lotte, while the domestic affairs are arranging 

themselves.” 





**S, Bowen.” 


Charlotte agreed, and with a little caution 
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to the aunts not to tire themselves, as the 
pony-carriage was ordered to take them all 
for a drive in the afternoon, the brother and 
sister set off. 

“Do you think Mrs. Milner will remain 
in Stowe if that man takes possession of the 
house?” asked Charlotte. 

“Tt depends very much on whether she 
can find another. She had 2 fancy once for 
the rectory cottage. You know that little 
thatched-roofed place, but it has been occu- 
pied since May-day. I hope she won’t go 
away altogether, it would make Stowe much 
worse if I had not her house to let off the 
steam in sometimes.” 

“Yes, it is mot a nice place ; or rather, 
the people are not nice ; of course, I know 
some are. I like Miss Curtis; and Miss 
Stapleton is a lady, though she is so cutting 
and sarcastic. I can’t think what makes you 
like her, Bernard; I don’t call her at all 
attractive.” 

‘I feel sorry for her,” said Bernard ; “ she 
is not fond of Stowe, and yet is tied down 
to it: I think she has a deal to tax her 
patience sometimes.” 

“Well, perhaps so. I know I should feel 
myself sorely tried. But I am quite sure 
you ought to have a living before long; I 
can’t think what the bishop is about, there 
must have been livings vacant within the 
last year. I believe Mr. Curtis keeps you 
in the background.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Charlotte! I don’t mean to 
say that I don’t think about a benefice, 
and sometimes feel aggrieved when I see 
others promoted before me. There was 
Johnson, the Tetherby curate, who had a 
capital living given to him by the Dean and 
Chapter, and I don’t know what his superior 
claim was.” 

“ Interest, most likely.” 

“TI try not to think so. I have no doubt 
my turn will come in good time. Meanwhile 
I know it is good practice and discipline for 
me.” 

“ That is only your high-minded way of 
putting it, Bernard.” 

“TI don’t see it in that light. I often feel 
far from high-minded. You don’t know how 
delightful it is to make one ofa congregation, 
to be ministered unto instead of being the 
minister. When one goes to church simply 
as worshipper, there is everything prepared 
to help one, nothing to jar, and if one does 
not feel devotional it is one’s own fault ; but 
I do assure you it is hard work to feel so 
sometimes, when one sees behind the scenes ; 
and it is impossible to come with a free and 


calm mind after Smithson has been fussing 
about in the vestry, and disturbing one with 
all sorts of details which must be seen to, 
but which he need ‘not talk about. It often 
seems quite a hollow mockery to come from 
his worries straight into the church and begin 
the prayers.” 

“But surely you do not regret being a 
clergyman ?” said Charlotte, pained and sur- 
prised. 

“No, no; don’t think that for one moment. 
I expect it is my own tiresome, easily dis- 
tracted self that is at fault. If I had known 
what my experience at Stowe would have 
been I would willingly have taken it up; or 
rather, if the time were to come over again, 
I would not shrink from it. It is the highest 
calling of all, only one does feel so dread- 
fully unworthy, and the responsibility is so 
great.” 

“Well, Bernard dear, we know what 
Aunt Margaret and Aunt Effie would say 
about that,—that the more one feels one’s 
own unworthiness the better, if only we lean 
more and more upon the strength of Christ. 
But I am sure it must be very difficult to 
soar with that horrid Smithson for ever doing 
his utmost to clip your wings.” 

“Oh, I dare say it is my fault, not his. 
I don’t believe it disturbs the rector one bit, 
and he is ten thousand times a better man 
than I am.” 

‘“‘T am sure J don’t think he is,” said 
Charlotte. 

“That is because you don’t know him 
very well, and you think too well of me. I 
like you to think well of me, only it humbles 
me dreadfully, for you have no idea the 
wretch I feel sometimes—so impatient with 
Mr. Curtis when he won't see things, and so 
ready to resent Mr. Maltby’s suggestions. I 
don’t know that I am exactly fitted to have a 
parish of my own yet, I have scarcely learnt 
to serve in my present post.” 

««They also serve who only stand and 
wait,’” quoted Charlotte. 

“ But supposing one is grumbling inwardly 
all the time ?” 

“Of course that would neutralize the 
good; but I don’t believe you do grumble 
so much, Bernard; it is only now and. then 
you talk like this.” 

“Perhaps I was disturbed a little yester- 
day. You know Mr. Trevor told me he 
wanted a curate, and asked whether I would 
care to come.” 

“ Did he really? In our own parish; and 
you could live at home. Oh, Bernard, how 








delightful! Why didn’t you tell us?” 
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“ Because I felt it right to refuse him.” 
“Surely not! Why, you know how you 
dislike Stowe.” 

‘Yes ; and perhaps that very reason made 
me afraid of following my own wishes. It 
would be rather—nay, very selfish of me 
to leave Mr. Curtis in the lurch for no 
better reason than that I might live at 
home, and associate with people I like 
better than his.” 

“ But if a living were offered you, surely 
you would accept it, Bernard ?” 

“Tt would depend very much upon the 
living itself-—not that one is likely to be 
offered to me at present. I often wish for 
one, and am inclined to feel injured because 
none comes; but, after all, in my sober 
moments I should be sorry to leave the 
people—their very unsatisfactoriness makes 
me long to do more for them.” 

“ But you could never marry on a curacy.” 

“T don’t know that I have ever thought 
much about such a contingency,” said Ber- 
nard, laughing. ‘Whom am I to marry?” 

“‘T am sure I don’t know,” said Charlotte, 
greatly relieved by his tone of indifference. 
She had led up to this delicate point because 
she longed to know what the real state of 
affairs was; and it was an immense comfort 
to find him still “ fancy free.” 

“T suppose you have no particular desire 
to welcome Miss Florence Maltby as a sister, 
or the intellectual Miss Spencer, or Mr. 
Turgoose’s daughter, who suffers from her 
nerves, or the other, who likes Awrse exercise ? 
I think you would soon wish I had kept as I 
am, if I were to choose one of those young 
ladies.” 

“Of course. How can you talk such 
nonsense, Bernard? Your wife must be very 
nice in every way—good-looking—I don't 
care for insipid prettiness, but she must have 
some soul in her face, and she must have a 
good temper, though I don’t like women to 
be soamiable that they can’t know their own 
minds. She must be not only educated, but 
cultivated, and not want moulding into 
shape. She must be well born, and used to 
good society; and she must be truly good, 
or all her other nice qualities would go for 
nothing.” 

“In short,” said Bernard,— 


‘ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’ 


Where am I to find this paragon of perfec- 


“T am sure I don’t know. And pray 
don’t think I wish you to be in a hurry about 
it. As far as I am concerned I would much 
rather keep you as you are; but that would 
be very selfish, only when you do meet your 
‘phantom of delight’ I shall be very, very 
anxious to see her, and to be sure she is 
good enough for you.” 

“You ‘shall have an early intimation, by 
post-card or otherwise, as shall seem most 
fitting,” said Bernard, laughing; and his 
laugh was so entirely free from constraint 
that Charlotte felt her heart lightened con- 
siderably. She did not pursue the subject, 
for she by no means wished to hasten matters, 
and so their talk gradually drifted into another 
channel. 

Soon after six that evening Bernard turned 
into Norfolk Square. He was rather curious, 
after all, to see this man whom he had so 
long been inclined to consider a myth. He 
went to the wrong side of the square at first, 
but after a few mistakes, and having to retrace 
his steps more than once, he found the house 
and knocked at the door, following up his 
sounding tattoo by pulling the bell, as he 
noticed a request on a brass plate to knock 
and ring. He was answered without delay, 
and on his inquiry for Mr. Bowen was asked 
to walk upstairs. 

As he followed the maid he heard music, 
and as she waited to light the gas on the 
landing halfway up, he recognised Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata Pathétique, and thought how 
perfectly it was played. His sister Charlotte 
played well, and his aunt Margaret remarkably 
so, but this was something better still. It 
flashed upon him all at once that Mr. Bowen 
might be a musician like his father. What 
could be more natural? An organist would 
be infinitely preferable to a man who called 
himself a clurk. ‘ Bernard thought such a 
man might be endurable, even though Mrs. 
Milner had to give up her house to him. 
‘Music hath charms,” as most of us know, 
and he was in an amiable frame of mind 
when the maid threw open the door and 
announced Mr. Hamilton. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE music broke off suddenly as Bernard 
entered the room, and saw, to his astonish- 
ment, no professional-looking man, but a 
young lady in deep mourning rise from the 
music stool. She looked pale, and there 
were signs of tears in her dark eyes, which 
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met Bernard’s with an expression of astonish- 
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ment rather haughty than otherwise. Her| I only came because I was asked to do so 
visitor was, to the full, as astonished as she| by a friend in reference to a letter received 
was, and he hastened to say, “I am afraid it| yesterday by a lawyer at Stowe Puerorum,” 
is a mistake ; I asked for Mr. Bowen.” /and he took the letter from his pocket. 
“For my brother? But surely you must; “ Pray sit down,” said the young lady, still 
know—he is dead.” very much as if she thought his intrusion an 


* yee 


The words carried a pathos with them{impertinence. As she sat down opposite to 
from the way they were uttered, the tone of| him, Bernard took the two letters out of the 
voice and droop of the eyelids. Bernard had| envelope, and felt rather less ill at ease, for 
never felt so uncomfortable. the ice was broken, though he was dis- 

“T cannot tell you how sorry I am,” he/tressed at the way in which he had innocently 
said. ‘ Pray forgive me. I did not know; |done it. 
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‘‘ That is the letter,” he said, handing the 
one signed “S. Bowen ” to the young lady. 

“Tt is quite right,” she said as she glanced 
at it, “ that is my letter.” 

“* Yours ?” said Bernard. 

“ Undoubtedly it is. Iam Sylvia Bowen.” 

Bernard thought of the Samuel, Simon, 
Sennacherib, and the fifty other outlandish 
names, and reserved to himself the opinion 
that with so pretty and musical a name it 
was a pity to use only the first letter of it. All 
he said was, “I suppose your knowledge of 
this business is limited to what the advertise- 
ment told you?” 

‘Certainly it is. Communications were to 
be addressed to Messrs. Maltby and Sons, so 
I wrote. Are you one of the sons?” 

Bernard had nearly ejaculated “ Heaven 
forbid! but he checked himself. 

“T am curate of Stowe Puerorum,” he 
said, “and the senior Mr. Maltby is the 
rector’s churchwarden. I have some ac- 
quaintance with the family. But it was not 
Mr. Maltby who asked me to call. I came 
at the request of my friend Mrs. Milner, who 
is at present living in the Manor House at 
Stowe. She bought it of Mr. Walter Feather- 
stone about three years ago.” 

“ But I don’t in the least understand why 
the lawyers wished to find me out. I have 
always heard that my grandfather left all his 
property 'to’a'cousin, because he was vexed 
with my mother for marrying my father. 
We never expected to hear anything about 
the property, because we knew it had been 
left away-from us. What is the reason of 
this advertisement ?” 

Thereupon Bernard began atthe beginning, 
and told of Mr. Walter Featherstone’s wish 
to sell the house, and that Mrs, Milner had 
bought it. How, when she had had it put 
into perfect order, she had discovered the 
existence of the sliding panel, and with it 
the last will of Mr. Featherstone, which left 
the Manor House to his daughter or to her 
heirs. Mr, Maltby might well have thrown 


and the young lady listened with interest. 
There was a pause when he had finished. 

The little back drawing-room in Norfolk 
Square was only imperfectly lighted by two 
candles upon the mantelpiece, but as Miss 
Bowen sat near the fireplace she was in full 
view of Bernard, and he noticed the tinge of 
red which as he told his tale coloured the 
pale cheeks, and he had marked the look of 
interest in her dark eyes; but she had not 
interrupted him once. When he stopped 
she was looking into the fire, and it was a 
minute or two before she spoke, then she 
said, “It is rather confusing after so many 
years to hear that there is actually something 
of one’s own only waiting to be claimed. I 
suppose it is all right. But one thing I 
cannot understand, and that is that this 
Mrs. Milner should be so willing to give up 
the house that she has bought, and which is 
to all intents and purposes her own. It is 
a great mystery.” 

“That is because you do not know Mrs. 
Milner,”’ said Bernard quickly. .{She is 
the very soul of justice and honour; and I 
assure you that since the will came to light 
she has never been at rest. She knows that 
if it had been discovered earlier the, house 
would never have gone to Mr,. Walter 
Featherstone, and that it was only by 
accident, as it were, that it came into her 
possession at all. Nothing will give her 
greater pleasure than to give it up to its 
rightful owner.” 

“It is remarkably kind of her,” said 
Sylvia, “ but what does my cousin in Aus- 
tralia say to it? Heis, of course, the person 
to give it up.” 

“ Mr. Walter Featherstone died more.than 
two years ago, and knew nothing of the 
existence of this will.” 

“Dead, is he? Iam sorry for that. He 
was very kind to us when my father died, 
five years ago. I am very sorry. We have 
had so much trouble since that there has 
been no time for writing,—we never did 


cold water on Mrs, Milner’s wish to employ} write much, Has he left a widow ?” 


Bernard in this matter. He had said to her 
that he was sure Mr. Hamilton would begin 


“A widow and one little girl.” 
“Then, of course, it is for them to give 


at the wrong end of the subject, and instead} up this house ; but I could never take it from 
of worming out dittle scraps of evidence and| them—never ; for I don’t think. my cousin 
odd bits of knowledge from the writer of}:was a man to make money, and perhaps they 
the letter, which would tend to prove him| need it more than I do.” 


either an impostor or the real heir, would 


“ They have never been told of the will. 


tell all he knew and extract nothing, thus} Mrs. Milner thought it would be cruel to add 
leaving the field clear for any one with wits| to the widow’s sorrow by asking her to refund 
sharp enough to followup his advantage. And| money which, from what we could gather, 
in this surmise the lawyer was perfectly cor-| was invested in a way likely to be of use to 





rect. Bernard told all his part of the story, 





her ; she was left with very insufficient means. 
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Her own relations are good to her, and 
there is this little property tohelp her. Mrs. 
Milner would not hear of her being told.” 

“Then is Mrs. Milner rich, that she can 
afford to be so kind?” asked Sylvia. 

“T believe she is. At any rate, the sum 
che gave for the Manor House was not so 
very great that the loss of it would make 
much difference to her. Besides, twice the 
sum would be well expended in buying back 
her peace of mind, for she is simply wearing 
herself out.” 

“T could never allow her to leave the 
house,” said Sylvia. “And it seems a very 
unaccountable and perplexing thing alto- 
gether. Was anything else found in the 
cupboard ?” 

“A pair of riding-gloves, a snuff-box, and 
a miniature of Miss Featherstone ; that was 
all.” 

“Oh, have you the miniature with you? 
I remember hearing mamma speak of one ; 
but you know I was only eight when she 
died, still there are several things I recollect 
her telling us about the old house and the 
garden. There was an old summer-house 
built of brick and flints in the garden. Is 
it there still?” 

Bernard knew the summer-house perfectly 
well. 

“Ves,” he said, “I have seen it; it is 
used as a tool-house now.” 

“And there was a lane where once a 
martyr had suffered—Stake Lane. Do you 
know it?” 

“Yes, it is in my district.” 

“It makes one wish my mother had lived ; 
she grieved so over her father’s unkindness. 
I wish I knew what to do about it,” she 
said. “TI should, of course, wish to be just 
to Mrs. Milner, still it would be right to have 
the house, since it was left to my mother 
or her children ; but I don’t know what I 
should do with a great house on my hands 
like that.” 

The property was not much to come into 
certainly, but Bernard thought that most 
people would have shown a little pleasure 
and a greater readiness to make sure of it. 
He scarcely knew what to say, and Sylvia, 
noticing his silence, went on as if she had 
read his thoughts :— 

“You think me indifferent, but I am sure 
you would not wonder if you knew every- 
thing. I don’t like talking about myself or 
my affairs, but you are a clergyman, and no 
doubt used to all sorts of troubles. May I 
tell you a few of mine ?” 


lady interested him, though she was so un- 
naturally calm. 

“IT suppose when my mother and 
father married they had some prospect of 
living in tolerable comfort. I mean as 
regards means; they loved each other 
devotedly. My father was organist at a 
church in a rather good neighbourhood, and 
he had pupils besides. But he had a 
brother, also a musician, who was always in 
difficulties, and my father in helping him 
became involved himself. I have heard him 
say how bravely my mother bore it all. 
After a while he recovered himself a little, 
but he was never really prosperous afterwards. 
Then one of my brothers died, and that was 
a terrible grief to them, and my mother’s 
health began to fail. She was always deli- 
cate from the time I can first remember, 
and then when I was eight she died. I 
think my father was one of those men who 
seem to be unfortunate all their lives. He 
was an excellent musician, and the kindest, 
dearest of fathers, but we have always had a 
struggle to make both ends meet. I don’t 
know how I could live when he died, he was 
so very dear to me.” 

There was the smallest perceptible huski- 
ness in her voice as she said this, but she 
went on directly, “One lives through a 
very great deal that seems at the time un- 
bearable, and though I felt very old I was 
only fifteen, and there is something in being 
young which helps one unawares. Then I 
had Francis, my brother.” 

There was a long pause here, and Bernard 
said kindly, “ Don’t go on, I can imagine the 
rest.” 

“T don’t think you can,” she said, “ for 
you never knew Francis ; he was so clever 
and so good. Iam sure I might have known 
all along he could not live, he was far too 
saintly. He had a suffering life; he was 
rather deformed and lame from a fall he had 
had when a child, but I never saw such a 
beautiful face.” 

Her own was beautiful as she said it, for 
it was lighted up rapturously, and she went 
on, “ He followed my father’s profession, but 
he was so often ill that he could not attend 
to it satisfactorily, and for the last two years 
he could do very little. He faded away, I 
can call it nothing else. I could not be 
with him always, for I have my own music 
pupils, and sick or well, happy or miserable, 
one must teach if teaching is oné’s business ; 
but it was terrible work, knowing he was 
at home alone and wanting me. He died a 





“ Certainly,” said Bernard. The young 





month ago.” 
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She sat quite still looking into the fire with 
her hands tightly clasped together on her 
lap. Anything more touching than the 
expression on the young face would have 
been difficult to find. Bernard was not 
hard-hearted, and he felt intensely for her. 

“IT can’t say how sorry I am,” he said 
presently, for at first her grief seemed too 
sacred a thing tu be disturbed by words, 
“and I must have seemed nothing short of 
cruel when I came in as I did.” 

“It was not your fault, and I had been 
playing that sonata for the first time since. 
But you don’t wonder that this house to 
which I am entitled seems a cold, matter-of- 
fact, uninteresting business when my heart is 
so full of sorrow, and the brother to whom 
it would have been a source of comfort is no 
longer with me. I have always had his 
sympathy, and now I seem indifferent to 
everything. One grows stony with pain.” 

Bernard was too skilled in ministering to 
suffering hearts to offer any of the common- 
place platitudes which are such a mockery of 
one’s grief. Nor did he say that she was 
young enough to recover from her stunned 
condition. But he said to her, much as he 
had said to Laura Stapleton on the occasion 
when she had opened her heart to him, 
“T have never had a sorrow so deep as 
yours, and it always seems a mockery in me 
to offer consolation ; but sometimes I think 
as I see the misery there is in the world—and 
you know as a clergyman I see a great deal 
—that the touch of God’s hand on one’s 
aching heart must make the suffering worth 
while. I don’t suppose any but the deeply 
sorrowful can enter into the full meaning of 
the words ‘ Blessed are they that mourn.’”’ 

In the silence that followed he heard a 
clock strike seven. He was too late now to 
catch his train, but though punctuality was a 
pet virtue of Aunt Margaret’s, he knew she 
would be lenient. There was another train 
ata quarter past. He would goby that instead. 

“T am returning to Stowe to-morrow 
morning,” he said presently. “Shall I take 
any message for you to Mrs. Milner or 
Mr. Maltby ?” 

“Tell Mrs. Milner I am very grateful to 
her for her kindness. But I really don’t 
know what to say about the house.” 

“‘ Perhaps Mr. Maltby had better write to 
you?” said Bernard. 

“Yes. He will want proofs, of course. 
I know where I was baptized, and in what 
parish I was born. I don’t suppose there 


would be any difficulty about finding the 
register.” 








Bernard thought it would be an insult to 
suppose anything of the kind. 

“Tt is sure to be all right,” he said, in 
that rash way of his of which Mr. Maltby 
might well feel doubtful. ‘“ Now I must 
go,”” he said, “I have troubled you long 
enough. Good-bye.” 

Sylvia held out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she said; “Iam much obliged 
to you for calling.” 

She rang the bell, but he was at the door 
before the servant, and let himself out. He 
would have barely time now to catch his 
train, and he hurried along, never noticing 
that it rained. Praed Street was crowded, 
but he managed to get across, and then 
found the train he wanted started from 
Bishop’s Road. He cleared the steps three 
at a time, and reached the platform just as 
the train was moving off. There was nothing 
for it but to be left behind or get into the 
guard’s van, so he chose the latter expedient. 
The guard was a civil man, who did not 
object to his presence, and Bernard knew 
how to make himself agreeable. It was a 
fast train, but he was three-quarters of an 
hour late, and Charlotte met him in the hall 
with “We wondered what was the matter. 
Why did the man keep you so long? How 
wet you are, too!” 

“T’ll be down in a minute,” said her 
brother as he rushed upstairs to change 
his coat. The aunts knew the usual length 
of Bernard’s minutes, but they rang for 
dinner, and he did not keep them waiting. 

The presence of the maid was rather a 
drawback, at least so Bernard thought, for 
he did not wish to drag Sylvia forward for 
the benefit of any one besides his aunts and 
sister. But Aunt Effie, ignorant of her 
existence, began at once. 

“ Well, and how have you fared? 
is Mr. Bowen like ?” 

“There is no Mr. Bowen; he died a 
month ago. I have seen his sister.” 

‘Then did she write the letter ?”’ 

‘Yes ; her name is Sylvia.” 

“ But it was notatall alady’s hand. It is 
as much like Mr. Trevor's as any one’s. 
Just those neat little turns and the e's he 
makes. Well, why did she sign herself S.?” 
said Charlotte. 

‘‘ Why, that I never asked her.” 

“And was she pleased?” asked Aunt 
Margaret. 

“T don’t think she was. But then she 
was taken by surprise, and is still in deep 
grief for her brother. She seemed more be- 
wildered than anything else.” 
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“ What age is she ?” asked Aunt Effie. 

“ She says she was eight when her mother 
died, and I know that was twelve years ago 
or thereabouts. It is not a difficult sum to 
work. I should say she is not more than 
one-and-twenty, if so much.” 

“And is she pretty?” asked Charlotte, 
who could not help thinking of their con- 
versation in the morning. 

“Scarcely. It isa nice face; but she is 
not the beauty her mother was. I don’t 
think there is much resemblance. This 
young lady is dark, certainly, and has fine 
eyes, but I think the likeness ends there.” 

“And you say she has just lost her 
brother?” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Yes, she feels his loss acutely. He 
seems to have been everything to her. Her 
father has been dead five years.” 

“Then how does she live?” was Aunt 
Effie’s question. 

“‘She teaches music. She was playing 
the Sonata Pathétique when I went in, and 
playing it delightfully.” 

“Is she living with friends ?” 

“Why, really, Aunt Margaret, I never 
asked. I dare say she is; or it may be 
a boarding-house—I can’t say. I really 
could not ask any impertinent questions. I 
left that part of the business to Mr. Maltby ; 
it is more in his line.” 

“Then what did you talk about?” said 
his sister ; ‘you have been gone an age.” 

“Well, I told her all about how the will 
came to light, and she told me about her 
life, and her parents and brothers. The 
time slipped away unconsciously. Fancy, 
Charlotte! at first she thought I must be 
one of Mr. Maltby’s sons.” 

“But how could she? Lawyers don’t 
dress like clergymen.” 

“TI don’t suppose she gave that a thought. 
She had written to Maltby and Sons, and I 
came in consequence of the letter: she 
naturally thought I must be one of the firm. 
I was not long in undeceiving her.” 

“T should think not. But are you quite 
sure she is the right person? ” 

“It would be an insult to doubt it. 
Besides, she spoke of the old summer-house in 
Mrs. Milner’s garden, and of Stake Lane. No 
impostor would have known of such things.” 

To the aunts and Charlotte these were 
convincing proofs, and Aunt Effie said, 
“Poor girl! how sad for her to be left so 
alone in the world !” 

“It was odd you should see’no one else,” 
said Aunt Margaret. ‘Was there no one 

in the room with her?” 


“No; we were in a little room upstairs 
with folding-doors—the back drawing-room, 
I should think. It was rather awkward at 
first, for I asked for Mr. Bowen, and the 
maid did not notice the mistake. However, 
we got over it, but it was not pleasant.” 

‘What will she do about the house?” 
asked Aunt Effie. 

“She seems as puzzled about it as she 
is astonished. We arrived at nothing, 
except that she is very grateful to Mrs. 
Milner.” 

“She would be sure to be that,” said 
Charlotte. 

“Yes. Well, I shall leave Mr. Maltby to 
settle the rest of the matter. I don't know 
what he will say when he finds I have had 
the first interview ; though of course Mrs. 
Milner prepared him for it.” 

They talked on, and Bernard felt he had 
a fresh reason for regret that his holiday was 
over. He would have liked to see Sylvia 
again, and now there was no probability of 
it ; for he scarcely thought she would come 
to Stowe. Most likely she would let the 
house and still live in London. If she were 
dependent on her profession as teacher of 
music she would doubtless feel it unwise to 
break up her connection. Perhaps Mrs. 
Milner would live on in the old house after 
all. His aunts agreed with him that it was 
more than likely, and at that point they 
stopped and Sylvia was allowed to rest. 

Poor girl! there was not much rest for 
her that evening. As soon as her visitor 
was gone, Mrs. West, the widow lady with 
whom she lived, came in. She, with a 
widowed sister, had several young ladies 
under her charge, who lived with them and 
attended classes in the neighbourhood. 

She wanted to know all about Bernard, 
who he was and where he came from, and 
what brought him so late. Mrs. West had 
been a good friend to Sylvia, she had known 
her in Mr. Bowen’s lifetime, and had ever 
since she began to teach taken pains to find 
pupils for her ; and her kindness to Francis 
in his last illness had been extreme. Sylvia 
was grateful to her for very much, but she 
often wished she were not such an invete- 
rate talker. There was no repose in her, 
she liked to sift everything to its last grain, 
and never knew how to dropa subject. To- 
night she was very troublesome, and Sylvia 
could not satisfy her. She was inclined to 
think Mr. Hamilton a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, for what business had he to come on 
such a quest? The lawyer was the proper 





person, and unless he had sent him it was a 
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great impertinence, to say the least of it, 
on the'part of this young man to call and 
pry into Sylvia’s affairs. That Mrs.. Milner 
had wished him to come did not in her 
mind ‘excuse the liberty; besides, Mrs. 
Milner herself ought to have known better 
than to infringe on the office of the solicitor. 
As to that lady’s willingness to give up the 
house to Sylvia, she did not for one moment 
credit it ; it was not natural, she said; no 
doubt the young man in clerical attire had 
got possession of Sylvia’s letter in some 
underhand way in order to gain an entrance 
to the house. He was no doubt a thief; 
he had rushed out of the house without 
waiting for a servant; she wondered if the 
umbrellas were safe, and forthwith she went 
to look. 

She came back rather disappointed. 
The umbrellas were all right, and Sylvia 
assured her nothing had disappeared from 
the room where he had sat and talked to 
her. But Mrs. West was restless ; and there 
was no peace for Sylvia till Mrs. Gray, the 
other widow, came in. She was a contrast in 
all respects to her sister,—elegant and refined, 
with'a manner so quiet that it acted like a 
gentle hush upon the disturbed elements. She 
had plenty of prudence, but for all that was 
inclined to believe inthe clergyman. But, at 
any rate, time would soon solve the mystery, 
and meanwhile she checked her sister’s 
vehement desire to write off at once to 
Maltby and Sons and know the rights of 
the matter. As to Sylvia, she could decide 
nothing that night as to what she would do, 
supposing this house were handed over to 
her. She tried to think about it as little as 
possible, and went to sleep to dream of 
Francis, who was her one abiding thought. 

The next morning Bernard went down to 
Stowe by an early train, and having sent on 
his portmanteau he stopped at the Manor 
House prepared to unfold his budget. To 
his great disgust he found Mr. Maltby there, 
and had to tell his story with him for a 
listener. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Mrs. MILNER was greatly interested in the 
account of the young lady whose sorrows 
and loneliness had made such an impression 
on Bernard, but Mr. Maltby seemed incredu- 
lous, and put the curate through a catechism 
which soon had the effect of reducing the 
evidence to a mere nothing. His last ques- 
tion, “With whom is she now living?” 













Bernard was’ totally unable to answer, and 
the lawyer’s eyebrows expressed his unspoken 
thought, which was, “ Well, really, Hamilton, 
you are a greater fool than I took you for.” 

As to what Miss Bowen had said about 
the summer-house and Stake Lane, that was 
nothing to go upon. Any claimant to a 
property like this could get himself up in 
local features, little family traditions, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Maltby would not go so far as to 
say that the young lady was an impostor, 
but he considered that there was as much to 
favour the supposition as the reverse, and he 
evidently felt Bernard’s way of going to work 
had been boyish in the extreme. 

“T will go to London myself and inquire 
into the matter,” he said, in conclusion, 
“there has been quite sufficient delay,” and 
Mrs. Milner thanked him, and said she 
should be glad, though in her heart she felt 
very sorry for Bernard, and objected to see- 
ing him snubbed. He did not pursue the 
subject when the lawyer was gone, but told 
his home news and heard what was stirring 
in Stowe Puerorum, which was nothing par- 
ticular, and then he went on to report himself 
at the rectory. 

“Very glad to see you back again,” said 
the rector, cordially, “and we want you 
sadly. I am afraid you will find some 
arrears of work to make up on account of a 
little forgetfulness on my part.” 

“ Oh, I shall not mind that,” said Bernard, 
cheerfully ; he was always glad.of extra work 
after a holiday, for with regard to Stowe he 
did not find that “‘absence made the heart 
grow fonder,” and it was a comfort on his 
return to have no time to think. 

Laura was in the room writing. She was 
as glad as the rector to see Bernard again, 
and her smile of welcome told him so very 
plainly. That confidence she had given him 
in their walk through the wood more than 
two years ago had never in any way been 
alluded to by either since, but Bernard had 
helped her and she was the better for it. 
Therestless desire to get away from Stowe and 
its associations was less strong than formerly, 
for she was learning a lesson of patience and 
submission, and little by little was reaching 
through the mystery of her sorrowful life the 
beauty of that other mystery of love which 
apportions to each heart the trial best fitted 
for it. She could not understand, but she 
was trying to trust, and there is no wonder 
that she felt grateful to him who had first 
brought before her in a forcible light the 
thought of that humanity of Christ which is 
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all-powerful in its suggestions of sympathy 
and fellowship in suffering. Amy was keep- 
ing her room with one of her severe colds. 
“Stay and dine with us to-night,” said 
Mr. Curtis, “ Mr. Palmer and his sister are 


That always seemed to be the rector’s idea 
of Bernard’s mission in the world, to keep 
ther people alive. The curate thought it 
rather hard sometimes, especially when he 





bear great trials \well a preparation was 
necessary, and that to be a hero in great 
things one must first be a hero in little. 
And she had also said that she considered 
the curbing of an imj\etuous spirit as hard 


work as any, and that ik such a work a man 
might be as noble as if he had bravely borne 
all the sorrows with which every one is 
willing to sympathize. 

Bernard, mercifully for him, never thought 
that he rose to the pitch df heroism, but 
there was growing in him a radiness to put 
himself on one side, and be “ bright” for the 
sake of other people, which wa¥ not natural 
to him. It was one of the litNe ways of 
practising self-denial which he tridd to make 
the most of. God had asked vary small 
sacrifices of him all his life, and the\ should 
at least be given willingly. 

He did not knowhow his character was gain- 
ing in strength and beauty through all\these 
little efforts. He was not particularly dawn 
towards the new head master and his midWle- 
aged sister, but he signified his readiness \to 
meet them, and a load was at once taken o 
the rector’s mind. To be “given to hospi: 
tality’”’ he knew was a thing to be com- 
mended, and he was hospitable enough, and 
glad to see his friends. But Mr. Palmer was 
bookish, and rather prosy; besides he had 
very pronounced opinions on all subjects, 
and would zof see two sides to a question, or 
even own that every question had two sides ; 


his predecessor. 
things of the boys. 
sons of illiterate parents, and as they only 
came to school for two or three years, it was 
not possible in that time to plough the soil, 
sow the seed, and reap the harvest, which 
was what Mr. Ross had vainly tried to do. 
To turn such rough, uncultured lads into 
Christian gentlemen in the space of two years 
or so, as he had in more than one case been 
requested to do, the present head master 
never dreamed of undertaking. 
them good, sober, honest, right-principled 
members of society, with as much book- 
learning as their dull brains could con- 
veniently take in, this was his aim, and. a 
very sensible one; though, perhaps, Mr. 
Roxs, with his much higher aim and more 
aspiNing hopes, had done his work as well, 
thoug 


man who thought peace and quietness two 
cardinal blessings to be purchased at any 
cost but that of wrong-doing, was a great 
stumblingblock. In Mr. Palmer’s presence 
he was generaily mute, so no wonder he was 
glad to. have Bernard to keep every one 
alive. 

Miss Palmer was as worthy a woman as 
could be found anywhere, but her conversa- 
tion chiefly consisted of remarks on the cares 
of housekeeping, the health of the boys, and 
the price of provisions. She thought reading, 
except a very few books of a devotional kind, 
waste of time, and how she and her brother 
could agree so well together was a mystery 
to those unacquainted with the fact that 
opposite minds like theirs often do agree 
much better than those with the same tastes, 
perhaps because there is no question of 
equality or scope for argument. At any rate 
Miss Palmer, who did not care for books her- 
self, thought it very admirable in her brother 
that he cared for little else, and she was 
ready to do any imaginable thing to help 
him and make his way smooth, so that in 
his case much study might not be a weari- 


ness to the flesh. 


Bernard was not an omnivorous devourer 


of books, but he read a good deal, and 
had sense and discrimination which the head 
master had been very quick to find out. 
they talked and talked, and Laura listened 
to 
Mr. Curtis looked on and smiled. They all 
seemed happy enough, and he liked to see 
them happy, and he had no need to exert 
himself at all. 


So 


Miss Palmer’s domestic chatter, and 


Mr. Palmer was wiser in one thing than 
He did not expect. great 
They were mostly the 


To make 


it did seem to’ him thrown away. 





and this to the liberal-minded, easy-going 


But\then he had never learnt to observe a 
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blessing in mediocrity, and Mr. Palmer had 
the comfortable feeling that, except himself 
and a few other lights, most people were 
mediocre, and it would be folly to try to 
raise them to a higher level. He had amuch 
greater chance of success than Mr. Ross, for 
he did not try to work the boys up to fever 
point in their zeal for study, and his sister 
thought Stowe a very nice cheap place to 
live in; so she and the Miss Graddens got 
on very comfortably together, and there was 
likely to be peace in the grammar school. 

As to the small number of boys, that did 
not trouble Mr. Palmer; and as the gossip 
ceased, the Stowe water recovered its purity, 
and the school filled. 

Certainly this desirable condition of things 
was still in the future, but Bernard was acute 
enough to prophesy how it would be. Not 
that he could be so disloyal to his friend as 
to say to any one that he thought another 
master would do better than he had done, but 
he thought it nevertheless. And he was con- 
firmed in his opinion by what he heard when 
he went a day or two afterwards to pay his 
duty visit to the Miss Graddens, to drink 
their tea, nurse the cat, and otherwise make 
himself agreeable. 

“It’s nothing more nor less than the saving 
of Stowe having got rid of that man and his 
wife. We shall soon see a grand improve- 
ment in the school.” 

It is not pleasant to hear one’s friends 
abused, and although Bernard was used 
to it by long acquaintance with the Miss 
Graddens, to whom it was a cheerful and 
interesting pastime, he had a strong objec- 
tion to it, and he with difficulty held himself 
in check. The one consideration that with- 
held him from contradicting Miss Rebecca 
was that if he did so he would be sure to 
hear so many charges of all sorts brought 


against Mr, and Mrs. Ross that he knew he} g 


should probably lose his temper in defending 
his absent friends. So he wisely held his 
peace, and remarked that he thought Miss 
Palmer a very sensible woman. 

_ “Yes, that she certainly is ;—none of your 
little, pretty, dainty, fancified ladies, who 
talk of Stowe as if it were at the world’s end,” 
said Miss Gradden ; “ she’s the right sort of 
person, and the school will have cause to 
thank her. The health of the boys wi// be 
looked after now.” 

Bemard with an effort refrained from 
Saying that no one could be more anxious 
in that respect than Mrs. Ross had been, 
but he kept silence “ even from good words,” 
and when the elderly ladies found the curate 











raised no objection to their praises of Miss 
Palmer they ceased sounding them. And 
Miss Rebecca struck out into a new path. 

“And so you’ve found Sylvia Feather- 
stone’s daughter that there’s been all this 
fuss about ; and it turns out that she’s an 
actress after all.” 

“An actress! Who dares say that?” 
Bernard burst forth, with more energy than 
he usually showed, though it was his mission 
to keep people alive. 

“T was not aware that there was any harm 
in being an actress,” said Miss Rebecca, 
coolly, feeling her advantage over the hot- 
headed young man. 

“Certainly not ; there need not be at any 
rate. But it was the way you put it, as if she 
were not as good as her mother.” 

“The way I put it? Well, I'm sure I 
don’t know how else to put it, and as to 
being as good as her mother, why, goodness 
is, like everything else, a matter of opinion.” 

“I can’t agree with you there,” said 
Bernard ; “besides, Miss Bowen is not an 
actress.” 

‘Well, then, she is a public singer, or 
teacher of music, or something of that sort,” 
said Miss Rebecca. 

“She is a teacher of music certainly,” 
said Bernard, “she told me so herself; but 
all teachers of music do not sing in public, 
though that need not be against her, even if 
it were true.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Mr. Maltby is very doubtful as to her 
identity,” said the curate, unwilling to drag 
Sylvia into talk like this. “ He is going up 
next week to inquire into it.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t be a lawyer if 
he didn’t doubt everybody but himself ; 
and I must say it was rather an odd thing of 
Mrs. Milner to get you to go and see this 
irl.” 

“We did not know it was a young lady,” 
said Bernard, resenting Miss Rebecca’s tone. 
**T expected to find a Mr. Bowen.” 

“And were agreeably disappointed ; that 
was all,’’ said Miss Gradden. 

“T don’t know whether I was disappointed 
or not; I was very much astonished.” 

“ And you thought her pretty ?” 

‘I do not consider her so beautiful as her 
mother’s likeness,” said Bernard guardedly, 
knowing how these dreadful women could 
twist and turn the most innocent remark. 

‘Qh, as to likenesses, miniatures always 
flatter. Thatis one comfort in photographs, 
they show people up just as they are, without 
any flattery. Sylvia Featherstone had large 
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eyes, which she knew how to use, otherwise I 
don’t know that she had any beauty to boast 
of.” 

“She had rather pretty hands,” said Miss 
Gradden. “Is her daughter like her in that 
respect ?” 

Now Bernard ad noticed Sylvia’s hands, 
and thought them white and pretty, but it 
was very vexatious to have to say so. He 
evaded the question. “She had a general 
air of refinement and elegance about her,” 
he said, “ but probably you will be able soon 
to judge for yourselves, if she comes down 
to take possession of her inheritance.” 

Bernard had not owned it to himself, but 
it dawned upon him now that he had made 
a study of that young delicate figure in the 
firelight, but he was not going to own it to 
these people; he scarcely liked to acknow- 
ledge it to himself. But as they talked of 
her hands, and he evaded a reply by speak- 
ing of the general air about her, he could see 
quite vividly how she had looked that even- 
ing when she told him about her father and 
Francis. It seemed very much like sacrilege 
to be discussing her at all with these unami- 
able spinsters, who would be sure to detract 
from any charms she possessed for the mere 
love of contradiction. Happily his last 
remark called forth the speech from Miss 
Gradden, “But if Mr. Maltby proves it is 
not her inheritance, what then?’”’ 

“Why, then he must advertise again,” 
said the curate, taking a furtive glance at the 
clock, hoping to see that he had stayed long 
enough. No, he had still half an hour to 
endure, so he braced himself for the con‘ict. 

“ And so your sister and her husband have 
gone to Rome. In my young days people 
were content with a trip to Minsterham or 
Scarborough, or London at the farthest ; 
but times are changed since then.” 

Bernard might have said that Mr. Rice 
and Nelly were not exactly like the people 
Miss Rebecca had been accustomed to know 
in her young days, but he did not say it. 

“TI don’t blame any one for going to Rome 
when he has the chance,” he replied, “I 
only wish such an opportunity would fall in 
my way.” 

“T hope it won't, then,” said Miss Grad- 
den. “ You are quite ‘ high’ enough already ; 
if you went to Rome you would go over 
quite.” 

“No, indeed, I think it would have the 
contrary effect. But I am sorry you think 
me in so dangerous a condition, Miss Grad- 
den.” 


like to have the singing-boys dressed in 
white and call it a surpliced choir; and if 
that’s not a step in the wrong direction, I 
don’t know what is.” 

Bernard was aware of the existence of such 
a wish in his mind, but he could not remem- 
ber that he had ever given utterance to 1t— 
certainly to no one in Stowe, except perhaps 
Mrs. Milner, and she was one who knew 
how to keep her own counsel. 

“‘T don’t think you have ever heard that I 
wished for such a thing,” he said, calmly ; 
“and if I did, a surpliced choir is not a 
distinct evidence of a wish on the part of its 
founder to join the Roman communion.” 

“ Tt’s putting in the thin end of the wedge, 
at any rate,” said Miss Rebecca. 

“ Well, we won’t argue about it,” said the 
curate, laughing. “They wouldn’t sing better 
in surplices, at any rate.” 

“They couldn’t! Why, I know that 
there’s as good singing in our church as 
there is in Minsterham itself. Young Islip 
has a voice you'd find it hard to beat. He'll 
be drafted off to the cathedral soon, you 
mark my words.” 

“ T will,” said Bernard. 

“Mr. Turgoose is laid up with rheu- 
matism,” said Miss Gradden. 

“Is he? I am very sorry for that. I 
had noticed I had not met him about, but 
I have been too busy to see everyone. I 
must go to-morrow.” 

Accordingly he went. Mr. Turgoose was 
better and in his armchair downstairs, but 
he was not{ well, and, as Bernard soon per- 
ceived, his temper was considerably affected. 
Instead of his usual cordial greeting, the 
curate was met with the words— 

“So ya’ve coom at last! A pretty staiite 
o' things it is nowadays ; all the yoong men 
moost be off for a shuck soomwheers. 
Theer’s them yoong Maltbys has gone to 
Germany, or Norway, or soom other plaace 
to kill taime, instead o’ stickin’ to their 
office like ther owd grandfeyther. Things is 
coom to a pretty pass! And now yew've 
coom back you're in no mood for work, I'll 
pode ye.” 

“T have done a good deal, at any rate,” 
said Bernard, laughing. “I have not had a 
moment to myself since 1 came back.” 
“And a good thing too! ‘Satan finds 
soom mischief still.’ I dare saiiy yah know 
the potry.” 

Bernard acknowledged he did. 

“ Not that ah think ya’ve ower mooch to 
do, Mr. Hamilton, although ya’ve bin too 





“Well, I do think so. I know you would 





busy to call upon an owd friend.” 
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“Thad no idea you were ill till last even- 
ing,” said the curate. ‘“ Miss Gradden told 
me.” 

“A gossipin’ owd thing! why can’t she 
mind her own concerns ?” 

‘I don’t think she finds them quite so 
interesting as otlier people’s,” said Bernard, 
laughing. 

“And yew help her on! If she didn’t 
find listeners she wouldn't talk a’ that gait. 
Yew ought to know better, a clergyman an’ 
all.” 

It was an odd sort of welcome after his 
absence, but Bernard would not resent it. 
He could better bear a scolding from 
Mr. Turgoose than from the Miss Graddens, 
and the old man looked ill. He ventured 
to say that he thought the ladies in question 
would talk to themselves rather than keep 
silence. 

“ Ay ! they’ve the gift of the gab, an’ that’s 
a fact. Well, ha’ yah seen many saights i’ 
your travels ?” 

Bernard enlarged upon what he had seen 
in Brittany, and the old man was interested 
in spite of himself, though he would not own 
it, merely giving an odd sort of grunt at the 
end, and remarking— 

“ Stick to work, that’s my maxim! There’s 
them yoong Maltbys, what do they want of a 
holladah? Ah farmed the saiime land fowerty 
year, an’ ah nivver took but one holladah 1’ 
the taime, an’ that was to go an’ bury a 
sister. What d’yah think o’ that ?” 

“T think it was very praiseworthy of you,” 
said the curate. “But then every one 
allows that when the work is brain-work a 
little relaxation is necessary sometimes.” 

“ Braiiin-work ! What d’yah meeiin by 
braiiin-work? D’yah think a farmer’s no 
need o’ his brajiins? Ah can tell ye, yoong 
mahn, it needs a sight more than yon office- 
work 0’ Maltby’s sons. What's theer to call 
for braiiin-wurk in their copyin’ o’ drafts an’ 
spoilin’ theer pens for nowt? Doiint tell 
me a tarmer’s no need o’ braiiins; he needs 
“em, an’ he’s got ’em in nainety-naine caiises 
oot o’ a hoondred mooch more worth havin’ 
than them as talks about ’em so mooch!” 

“TI did not mean to imply that farmers 
had no brain-work,” said Bernard ; “of course 
they need very clear heads and plenty of 
sense. But then, you know, there is a deal 
to counterbalance their brain-work. They 
ride and drive, and are so much in the fresh 
air that a change is not so necessary to them 
as it is to those whose occupation is seden- 
tary.” 


Mr. Turgoose, passing over Bernard’s re- 
mark ; “t’ weather, for instance. There’s t’ 
wheeat ready to coot, an’ thin it begins to 
raijin and keiips on while t’ wheeiit’s soiiked 
through an’ good for nowt. Or a man says 
t’ loiid’s heavy, an’ he thinks he’s got a good 
eeld, an’ when he coomes to thrash, why it’s 
mildew, an’ smut, an’ goodness knows what 
all! D’yah call that nowt?” 

“T should think it exceedingly trying,” 
said Bernard. 

‘Tryin’? Try it yersen before yah call it 
by sech a mild word. It’s wearin’ to that 
degree yew've no notion on. Then if the 
harvest’s bad ivverything else is bad. Eng- 
land’s bewlded on agricooltewre ; there’s 
nowt else to hold her oop. Talk about 
books an’ study an’ braiiin work! Ugh, 
stuff an’ nonsense! It’s the farmers that are 
the mainstaih of England ; she would look 
foolish wi’out ’em, ah’m thinking. An’ I 
reckon yah think nowt at all aboot it.” 

“There you are wrong. I am sure there 
is a great deal in what you say, and I can 
understand that a farmer’s is a very anxious 
life ; but still it can’t be like the wear and 
tear a man has who is constantly taxing his 
brains, and can’t ride and go about the 
country when he pleases. There is such a 
thing as overwork, you know.” 

“ Ah dooiin’t believe in it. Yah can’t be 
overwurked if yah’re paiiid for’t.” 

“JT don’t think anything compensates for 
working one’s brain too much,” said Bernard. 
“And d’yah reckon that’s what yah’re 
doin’ yersen ?” 

“I? Ohno. I am as strong as a horse, 
to begin with, and am a deal out of doors ; 
besides which I am not a lawyer. I always 
think that sitting at a desk poring! over 
those law papers must be fearfully hard 
work.” 

“They mak’ it paiiy, howivver. Look at 
Sam Maltby. The man ’ill have a catch 
who marries one of his girls.” 

“ Very likely,” said the curate, drily. 

“ D’yah meeiin to tell me in sober earnest- 
nestness, on the word of a gentleman, an’ a 
clurgyman to boot, that them theer yoong 
Maltbys is ivver worked too hard?” asked 
Mr. Turgoose, looking Bernard in the face. 
“T never meant to assert anything of the 
sort,” said the curate. “I was not alluding 
to them in particular, but to brain-workers 
in general. As far as I can see, both the 
junior partners take things very easily.” 

“Of course they do! ah should be loath 
to see yah takin’ oop wi’ them young men, 
Mr. Hamilton.” 





“Look at the angziety they have,” said 
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“J don’t think you need fear,” said Ber-| “It is the younger of the two,” said 
nard, “I don’t like them at all.” Bernard, who thought both his sisters good 
“ Nor th’ owd one either, for the matter looking. 
o’ that,” said Mr. Turgoose, shrewdly. * An’ yah laike her hoosband ?” 
“Well, I hope I don’t show it very much,”, “Very much. He is an old friend—Dr. 
said Bernard. Pellew knows him; they were at college 
“Noid, yah behave not so bad on together.” 
the whool. But coom, here’s my missus a| “Ah dooiint know mooch o’ the doctor: 
tellin’ me the person as ought to be i’ the| Mr. Spencer’s allays attended wer family, 
Manor House is a very ’ansoome young him an’ his father. Not that this man’s the 
laiidy, an’ that yew were the foorst to faind clivver man _ his father was; but that we 
her oot. Is that the trewth?” doaiint expect. We must tak things as we 
“Some one answered one of Mr. Maltby’s find ’em.” 
advertisements, and Mrs. Milner asked me| “There is true wisdom in that,” said 
to call on him, thinking it was a Mr. Bernard, who had been literally acting it 


Bowen. When I went I found it was a Miss|out. ‘Well, good-bye, Mr. Turgoose, I 
Bowen instead.” ‘hope I shall find you better next time.” 
“Quite rowmantic! Well, an’ is she a} “Thank ye! an’ maind yah dodnt over- 
coomin’ to tak possession ?” wark yersen, sir,” said the farmer, with a 
“Mr. Maltby does not quite believe in| touch of sarcasm. 
her, so he is going to London to inquire.” | “No fear of that,” said Bernard, gaily. 
“ An’ what’s yewr opinion of it?” | On the whole he did not consider Stowe 


“1 think it would be an insult to doubt|Puerorum a very lively place at present ; 
her word.” ‘but he went about his work resolved to 

“ Ah, well, yew’re yoong, and we’ve all|make the best of it, and the old farmer, who 
been yoong, an’ laike clings to laike. I|sawa good deal more than he allowed to 
shan’t be sorry to find Sam Maltby’s in the| appear, was sorry for his last remark the 
wrong though; an owd fox! An’ so yewr! moment the curate was gone. So he vented 
sister's married—it’s the pretty one, isn’t it?” | his self-reproach on his wife. 





M. HYACINTHE LOYSON: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER FIRST. 


Earty in February of the present year a|scandal in this most puritanical city of Paris. 
novel event occurred in Paris. A chapel| He, a priest, had daredto marry. And now, 
was opened for the exercise of Catholic wor-|in spite of the humorous venom which had 
ship in communion with all episcopal | so long poured forth from cultured savages 
churches throughout Christendom. The | who wielded pens Ultramontane or Radical, in 
author of the effort bore a name famous|spite of the opposition and insults of the 
through Europe and America, as one of the | Cardinal Archbishop, he was, thanks to the 
greatest preachers of the Gallican Church, |triumph of the Republic, about to open a 
and a most sincere champion of liberty of church where a witness could be maintained 
conscience and Roman Catholic reform. | for the true principles of the Gallican Church. 
Crowds thronged into the little temple, and| Many were there because it was the last 
numbers more stood upon its flat roof, while | sensation, a few were deeply in earnest, and 
hundreds had to go away. | they represented many more who throughout 

Had a stranger demanded of the crowd, | Europe and America were following this 
“‘ What go ye out for to see?” they might movement with prayerful sympathy. All our 
have replied, “A prophet ; yea, more than a/ readers may not know by what steps this point 
prophet,—one who has not only spoken to us| has been attained, and how important it is. 
words of deliverance and purification, but by | To such a brief sketch of the life and work 
his own example has set to his seal that he,|of him whom the world still calls Father 
in his heart of hearts, believes them true. | Hyacinthe may be interesting. 

For this prophet had given the people a} About the time that Chateaubriand was 
sign—a sign which had caused no little the most popular of French writers, and 
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Charles X. the most unpopular of French 
kings ; in the year that Lacordaire became 
priest, and Ozanam was passing through the 
only passage of doubt in his otherwise cloud- 
less life ; the man who was to succeed them 
in their arduous effort to reconcile 
Catholicism with Freedom, and was to 
remain its sole champion in France, first 
saw the light in the very city where these 
two principles, now so antagonistic, were 
once in full unity, incarnated in the person 
of an heroic Maid, and realized in acts little 
short of miraculous. Charles Loyson was 
born at Orleans, March the roth, 1827. 

With the best of all pedigrees, ancestors 
hard-working and pious, he had the happiness 
to come into the world just when the fortunes 
of his family had reached a point best calcu- 
lated to afford a good education. His grand- 
father was a harness maker in a small town 
in Mayenne, his grandmother the daughter 
of a devout Breton peasant woman, whose 
memory was cherished in the family as one 
who had not only bequeathed to them 
vigorous constitutions, but the faith of the 
gospel and the virtues of the Christian life. 
Deep must have been the domestic piety 
which could impel a young official of the 
Restoration, moving amongst its aristocratic 
influences, to recall the harness shop, the 
home of his childhood,— 


** Voila humble atelier ol mes pauvres parents 
Pour nourrir leur famille, ont travaillé trente ans ;’ 


and the picture of the still humbler cot of 
his grandmother ,— 
‘* Toujours je crois la voir, pieuse et diligente, 
Prés du large foyer out brille un humble feu, 
De l’aube jusqu’au soir filant et priant Dieu,” 


tracing to her words and example the best 
influences of his life :— 


‘*Salutaires legons, preceptes maternels, 
Croissez, et de vos fruits couvrez ma vie entiére ! 
A celle dont la main vous sema la premiére 

Mon cceur a consacré des regrets immortels.”’ 


The author of these touching lines was the 
uncle of the subject of our sketch, a young 
man whose genius was doubtless the chief 
means of drawing his family out of that 
obscurity in which he delighted to find the 
roots of all its virtue. He had been a pupil 
at the cole Normale of Paris, had become 
Maitre des Conferences there, and finally 
entered the service of the State as chef de 
bureau in the department of justice. He was 
regarded as the most remarkable young man 
of the day by men like Cousin and Guizot, 
but the bright promise was cut short by an 





early death. The child born at Orleans in 
1827 received his name and _ inherited his 
genius. 

The child’s father, the poet’s brother, was 
Inspector of the Academy in that historic 
city. Much esteemed by King Charles X., 
in the course of his career, he became Rector 
in several large cities of France. The child’s 
mother was of a noble family of Savoy, 
where they still live in the ancestral chateau. 
An uncle was Dean of the faculty of Theology 
at Sorbonne, so that altogether they were a 
distinguished family. When three years old, 
Charles Loyson went to live at Pau, one of the 
loveliest spots in France. From its terrace, 
the promenade of its inhabitants, his young 
eyes would constantly feast on the glorious 
landscape unfolded before him,—the Gave 
with its picturesque bridges, Juramon, famed 
for its fruitful vines, the distant hills armed 
with woods, and the lofty peaks of the 
Pyrenees, filling up the whole length of the 
horizon. What surroundings for a child 
with eyes and ears attuned to all that was 
beautiful ! 

His father’s house stood near the convent 
of St. Ursula, and in its simple church with 
“ shining morning face” he said his morning 
and evening prayers. Many atime at ves- 
pers the delicious fumes of the incense, 
stealing over a brain full of undeveloped 
poetic wonder, carried his soul into angelic 
regions. In a charming poem which he 
wrote when about sixteen years of age, called 
“ Souvenirs a Enfance,” he describes the large 
study in which his father worked, surrounded 
by his children writing or reading, whilst he, 
the eldest, like some busy, restless bee, 
wandered from book to book, sipping 
intellectual honey in all the rich fervour of 
life’s springtime. 

A happy little group of two boys and three 
girls, they were not one of those self- 
contained families who are so enamoured 
with their own perfection that they have no 
wish to share it with others. Charles Loyson 
had his young friends, and his admiration for 
them was as ardent as for his brother and 
sisters. With a pen dipped in sunlight and 
pure as the morning dewdrops he describes 
the first unconscious stirring of love. 

We wish we could give the whole of this 
poem, as it is a wonderful insight into the 
first buddings of character. We must, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to a few lines. 
Speaking of three children who were his 
special friends, he thus describes one :— 


‘*L’ainée était pour moi la fille aux lévres roses 
Dont la bouche jetait les perles et les roses, 
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Ange, fée, ou péri. Tout prenait promptement 

Pour elle un air de joie et de contentement : 

La brise lui faisait de charmantes caresses, 

Et, folle, se jouait avec ses blondes tresses ; 

En glissant sur sa peau, le rayon de soleil 

V versait mollement un doux reflet vermeil ; 

La brebis qui fuyait, si je voulais la prendre, 

Accourait 4 sa voix et semblait la comprendre ; 

Et le ramier crantif venait manger le grain 

Qu’elle lui présentait dans le creux de sa main. 
Combien j’aurais voulu rendre plus lente 

Vheure 

Qu’e'le passait en ville et dans notre demenre ! 

Lorsqu’elle me quittait, je la suivais des yeux, 

Triste et pensif alors, et naguére joyeux ; 

Et bien longtemps apres qu'elle était disparue, 

Immobile toujours, je regardais la rue. 

Puis tous me paraissait insipide, les ris, 

Les jeux, létude méme et mes livres chéris, 

Tout m’ennuyait : en moi je sentais un grade vide, 

Les objets avaient pris une teinte livide, 

Et dans ces lieux déserts o0 j’errais jusqu’au soir, 

Sans cesse il me semblait et l’entendre et la voir. 

Enfin, durant Ja nuit, amante du mensonge, 

Son image venait me bercer dans un songe.”’ 


All things spoke to him of God ; not only 
the Church with its solemn mystic rites, but 
Nature in that sunlit, tranquil aspect which 
she takes in the region of his childhood. 
Thus he felt sure that she knew when it was 
Sunday, and always wore on that day an air 
of sacred calm. “In the morning,” he says 
in one of those reminiscences of his past 
life which he is prone to indulge in, “ when 
I waked how well I used to know that it 
was Sunday! In the clump of trees near 
the window the bird was singing more 
sweetly, the church bells were chiming 
more gladly, and the air was fuller of 
music and perfume; the sky was so fair, 
the sun so splendid. It was always a mystery 
to me, and I used to ask myself how nature 
could so change its face and be transfigured 
on a certain day.” He learnt afterwards— 


**Tt is the soul that sees, the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries ; 
Our feelings still upon our views attend, 
And their own nature to the objects lend.” 


The boy had a poetic soul; its nature 
was love; and God or man in any form, 
beautiful or touching, had only to be pre- 
sented to bring out its melodies. In such a 
home as his the mind had plenty of nourish- 
ment; but book-lore, we may well suppose, 
would have little charm for him, unless it 
revealed divine or human sympathies, living, 
active, and present. Thus, doubtless, Horace 
and Virgil would be dry, scholastic stuff com- 
pared with Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 

Over such a soul none but God could 
absolutely watch. It stood, doubtless, on 
the brink of all imaginable perils, but its 
Saviour had a special work for it, and to this 





end purified and preserved it. Happily, 
Charles Loyson’s parents understood the art 
of education—good principles deeply rooted 
in piety, happy home influences, a bright 
example,—with no attempt to make up for 
the want of these by subsequent pressure of 
various kinds. The Rector of Pau would 
never consent to sending his children to any 
school, superintending their education with 
the most assiduous care at home, aided by 
the best professors. While a strict though 
intelligent piety ruled the house, there is not 
the least reason for supposing that its inmates 
ever suffered from clerical direction other 
than legitimate and good. Every member 
of the family developed in the sequel pro- 
found religious inclinations, both brothers 
becoming priests, the younger being at the 
time we write Professor of Sacred Eloquence 
at the Sorbonne. 

‘‘T was a boy of seventeen years,” the 
subject of our sketch told his audience 
in Notre Dame, when lecturing on 
‘‘The Church Universal,” ‘‘and after the 
manner of that age, when nothing is yet in 
blossom, but everything still shut up in buds 
and leaves, I was wondering, in my vague 
way, what it was to love; when God, who 
watches over the steps of the least and 
humblest of His children, led me into a 
church at one end of my little town one 
evening in Whitsuntide. They were singing, 
at vespers, that brief but beautiful Psalm, 
Ecce quam bonum,—‘ Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity!’ I remember how I entered, 
boy as I was, with all my vagueness of thought 
and feeling. I was greeted by that soft and 
majestic harmony, by all ‘that multitude that 
sat singing before the tabernacles. It seemed 
to me like a voice coming down from heaven ; 
and the Psalm said to me, ‘Behold, how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!’ 

“The Psalm went on to say, ‘It is like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his 
garments. Behold, it is like the dew of 
Hermon, that descendeth upon the moun- 
tains of Zion.’ 

“ At last the Psalm ended with that cry of 
the heart, so piercing and so delightful,— 
‘For there’—in love, in unity, in the fragrance 
of the ointment, in the freshness of the dew,— 
‘there hath the Lord commanded His bless- 
ing, even life for evermore.’ 

‘I know not whether there were tears in 
my eyes, but I am certain that they were 
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streaming and overflowing in my heart. I lectures so earnest as to move some of his 
had understood not only human love in its | students to a decision they never expected to 

urity, but love in its sublimest realization— | make outside a church ; in almost everything 
the fellowship of souls in God and in Jesus | they did they obtained an immediate success, 
Christ.” ‘ Ls the final result was to bring the Jesuits 

It was a time of spiritual movement. In} back to France, and to put the education of 
Romanism and in Protestantism, among free- | its youth largely in their hands. While they 
thinking Christians and Antichristians, the | thus vainly endeavoured to rehabilitate the 
Spirit of God was working, moving over the; Roman Church, a great thinker, Edgar 
chaos, as on the first day of creation, and | Quinet, was appointed to a chair in the Col- 
uttering the same needful word,— lege of France, and he brought all the forces 
of his extensive knowledge, his penetrating 
| intellect, and wonderful historical insight to 
unfold the true nature of the Roman Church 
to the young menof his day. His influence, 
and that of his colleague Michelet, whose 

So, then, the first effect of the divine powerful work, “Priests, Women, and 
light was to reveal the moral ugliness of the | Families,” belongs to this period, probably 


natures and of the systems upon which it|equalled that of the illustrious trio just 


fell. | described. It must have been a grand time 


If we confine our attention to France, we |for the young men of the day; the dullest 
see outside the pale of Christianity, and | must have been quickened when [battle was 
offering itself as its rival and successor,|waged between such heroes. We cannot 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, just arrived at | wonder, indeed, that it set on fire such an 
completion and launched on the world; ardent soul as that of Charles Loyson ; and 
outside the pale of Catholicism, the old | that two years later he had begun to think of 
Huguenot churches renewing their youth, |a calling which then numbered men so im- 
arraying themselves in the old armour, and | posing as Lacordaire and his archbishop 


* Tout s’illuminait susan atio 
Les horizons pleins d’ombre et de rocs chevelus, 
Et d’arbres effrayants que ’homme ne voit plus, 
Luisaient comme le songe et comme le vertige, 
Dans une profondeur d’éclaire et de prodige.” 





becoming once more militant; while within 
the Roman Church itself a new life has 
sprung up, and fierce war is waged between 
those who partake of it, and a great Christian 
free-thinker, who represents the future and 
dares to assert that Catholicism is practically 
less Christian than the Revolution. 
Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Ozanam 
appear as the leaders of the Catholic revival, 
and exercise an immense influence over the 
Catholic youth of France. Eloquent, im- 
bued with the sacred fire of genius, of spot- 
less reputation and purest aim, lovers of 
God and of man, devoted alike to religion 
and to liberty, if it had been possible to 
restore the Roman Church to the affections 
of the people of France; if it had been 
possible to put her in accord with all the 
priceless benefits Frenchmen had now with- 
out her and in spite of her, they would have 
done it. For this object they laboured 
ceaselessly, enduring misunderstanding, re- 
proach, and finally to be used for the very 
opposite purpose to which they had devoted 
their lives. They maintained a most power- 
ful agitation for years—Montalembert, in the 
Chamber of Peers, by speeches that gave the 
orator a European reputation ; Lacordaire, 
in the pulpit of Notre Dame, by conferences 
that drew 6,000 young men at a time to hear 
him ; Ozanam, in the College of France, by 





Affré. 

We find him accordingly entering the 
seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris in 1846, 
determined to become a priest. Here he 
|had a teacher who greatly affected his 
|mind and heart, the Abbé Baudry, after- 
wards Bishop of Perigueux. ‘To this 
‘beloved teacher the affectionate scholar 
is never tired of referring in his sermons 
and other works. He describes him 
‘as one “whose .true life was his inner 
|life, the life of his intellect and heart, but 
jabove all of his heart ; for with this great 
Christian spirit, both the root and the fruit of 
the intellect were in the heart.” He dwells 
with evident pleasure on the picture of the 
solitary thinker in “that dear little chamber 
where we knew and loved him so well, 
pressing out into his soul’s cup the sweet or 
bitter pieces of the day’s experiences, ming- 
ling and assimilating them into that highest 
unity of man, the unity of his love, and there 
pouring them out over pages written for him- 
self alone, like the outpouring of his soul into 
the bosom of Jesus Christ.” 

Charles Loyson attained his twenty-first 
year in 1848. Can we doubt that the first 
days of that eventful year brought the purest 
enthusiasm to a heart like that of the young 
St. Sulpician, beating, as it always did, in 
accord with every regenerative effort ? Lamar- 
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tine, the poet of his youth, was one of the 
foremost men in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, while the monk Lacordaire, his ideal of 
the holy life, stood in monastic garb when 
the Republic was proclaimed on the steps of 
the Hétel de Ville, and even sat for a short 
time in the National Assembly. However 
these great events moved his soul, they must 
at least have rendered him more than ever 
determined to devote his life to the service of 
God and man; and in 1849 he was ordained 
a priest in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

The last words he spoke in that place—his 
farewell, as it were, to the high position he 
had attained in the Roman Church in France 
—contain a reference to his first entrance into 
the ranks of its clergy. They are so exactly 
in accord with the noblest aspirations of ’48 
and of ’89, that we cannot but believe they 
were in their germs the ones which passed 
through his mind at the hour of his ordina- 
tion ; at any rate, they reveal the thoughts 
which, working in his soul, compelled it at 
last to come out of the sepulchre of the 
past. 

“ Suffer me, gentlemen, before we part, to 
tell you the secret of my soul, the secret of 
my youth ; how on the day of my ordination 
to the priesthood, here in the nave of this 
cathedral, not thronged as it is to-day, as I 
lay prostrate on its cold pavement with burn- 
ing, throbbing heart, the thought that sus- 
tained, that entranced me, was the thought 
that I should have henceforth but one love, 
one service—the kingdom of God in man. 

“Yes, gentlemen, let us love the Church 
in every man, and every man in the Church ! 
What matters his condition? Rich or poor, 
ignorant or learned, omnibus debitor sum, *T 
am debtor to every man,’ says St. Paul. 
What matters his nationality ? Frenchman 
or foreigner, Greek or barbarian, omnibus 
debitor sum, I answer with Saint Paul: I am 
debtor alike to barbarism and to civilization. 
So far as concerns our loving the man, what 
matter is it even, in one sense, what is his 
religion ? 

“ If he be not ason of the Catholic Church 
according to the body, the outward unity, he 
is, perhaps—he is, I hope, according to the 
soul, the invisible unity. If he be not a son 
of the Catholic Church according to the soul 
or according to the body—either according 
to the spirit or according to the letter—at 
least he is such in the preparation of God’s 
counsels. If he have not the baptismal 
water on his brow I am griéved, but never- 
theless I behold there the blood of Jesus 
Christ; for Christ has died for every man, 








opening to the whole world His great arms 
upon the cross! The world belongs to Jesus 
Christ, and therefore the world belongs to 
the Church, if not actually, at least poten- 
tially. 

‘‘ Let me, then, love every man ; and you 
also with me love every man, not only in 
himself, not only in his narrow and earthly 
individuality, but in the great Christian fel- 
lowship, the great divine fellowship which 
invites us all.” 

From St. Sulpice he went to Avignon as 
professor of theology at the “ Grand Semi- 
naire” in that city. Here he spent the next 
three years of his life in the midst of scenes 
fitted to stir the coldest souls into a fever 
of romantic imagination. 

To the sensitive Catholic, anxious to believe 
and to be able to represent the Papacy as the 
true centre of unity for Christendom and the 
true friend and constant safeguard of human 
freedom, no place could be more painful 
than Avignon, since its chief interest lies in 
the fact that it represents that centre of unity 
itself in a state of division, and its most 
striking monuments compel the observer to 
realize that it was hardly more Christ-like 
than the brutal bandits called barons who 
tyrannized over Europe in the Middle Ages. 

From Avignon, with its memories of papal 
schism and cruelty, and..with-sorrow at the 
varied proofs it afforded of the decadence of 
what he believed the divinely appointed 
channel of grace to the world, the Abbé 
Charles Loyson was sent in 1854 to Nantes, 
a city equally. painful to the intelligent lover 
of civil and religious liberty, more especially 
if he were a Frenchman. As»Professor of 
dogmatic theology at Nantes his success was 
great, and here he manifested for the first time 
that great gift of eloquence which God had 
given him. Certes there was enough in 
Avignon and Nantes to make the Abbé 
Loyson “a sadder and a wiser man.’ 

From Nantes he was recalled to Paris to 
be made vicar of the parish of St. Sulpice. 

St. Sulpice stands in the old Latin quarter 
of Paris, and the streets in its neighbourhood 
bristle with shops for the sale of religious 
books and articles de pitté. In a wide circle, 
of which it may be said to be the centre, are 
to be found a great number of the religious 
houses in Paris ; while it is in close proximity 
to Notre Dame ‘and the Sorbonne : altogether 
it may be regarded as one of the principal 
religious foct in France. 

For a twelvemonth the Abbé Charles 
Loyson remained in this post ; then, with- 
drawing from the company of St. Sulpice, 
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he went to his family. His object was,; Ultramontanism and the Jesuits, declares 
we are told by his American biographer, “to that the Reformation has wanted one 
ripen, by a few months of reflection, the|thing, since it never has risen above the 
fruits of so many years of unintermitted and | heart of St. Theresa. As she saw Christen- 
laborious study.” The result was a deter-;dom torn in pieces, this great athlete in 
mination to embrace what his church held | prayer exclaimed, ‘‘ What is this, my Lord 
to be the way of perfection—the monastic and my God! the earth is on fire! put an 
state. He chose one of the most austere of end tothe world, or give a remedy for such 
all the mendicant orders; that of the Discalced great woes, otherwise no heart will be able 
or Barefooted Carmelites. to endure them.” To this end she founded 

As its name denotes, a prominent feature an order, or rather reformed her own order, 
in the mortification enjoined was. the disuse | so that by tears, by silence, by grief, by love, 
of shoes and stockings. Sandals are per- it should seek to heal the gaping wounds of 
mitted, but this is an infringement’ on.the |the Church, But perhaps to the cursory 
original rule. The endurance of many other reader the characteristic idea of her would 
hardships, however, appears to have been main- ‘appear to be, Reformation of the Church 





tained, such as sleeping on a board instead of} by the elevation of its interior life. This 
in a bed, and from such a resting-place being was certainly the design. which she had 
required to rise at midnight to say the offices. in her own order, which while claiming 
No fire save in the common: hall, no meat descent from Elijah and the school of the 
throughout the year, fasting at various times, | prophets on Mount Carmel, had sunk into 
said to amount to about eight months ‘alto-' very worldly ways when she became con- 
gether. Strictly the monks are bound to'nected with it. With the aid of one of the 
spend all their time in meditation and in oral! most eminent of the Spanish mystics, John 
religious exercises, but this rule is so far/of the Cross, she founded several monas- 
relaxed that not more than two hours’ solitary teries and nunneries, and it was into one at 
meditation a day is exacted of each friar. |Broussey, near Bordeaux, founded on St. 
This severe rule was founded by one of} Theresa’s rule, that Charles Loyson entered, 
the most ardent and seraphic souls the Church | March, 1859. 
of Rome has ever possessed—Theresa of | With a heart brimful of human sympathy, 
Cepeda. Edgar Quinet, to whom we have/|with a soul alive to everything that was 
already referred as the powerful opponent of 'beautiful in nature or art, with a memory 
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prone to dwell on the tender domesticities| ten years, to open his mouth for the first 


of the fireside, and yet possessing a spirit 
aspiring to fellowship with God, this young 
priest saw no other way but that marked out 
for him by hi» church as ¢4e way in which 
men must obey the Master’s word if they 
would indeed be His disciples. So he made 
the renunciation, and a terrible renunciation 
we may besure it was. He gave up brethren 
and sisters, father and mother, as he had 
already given up all dream of wife and 
children, for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s ; 
and now commenced the fulfilment of the 
promise that he should receive a hundred- 





time in public. 

It was soon clear that in Father Hyacinthe 
the Roman Catholic Church of France had 
another name to add to the list of her great 
preachers. In the following year, 1862, he 
preached a series of Lenten sermons, and 
the year after he went to Perigueux to under- 
take a similar service. He had gone at the 

|request of the bishop, his old master, but it 
| was to pronounce an eulogy over his grave. 

| During the next year we find him in Paris, 
iwhere he had been invited to deliver an 
address before a society of young men called 











A CONFERENCE AT NOTRE DAME. 


fold now in this present time with persecu- 
tions. 

The first object of the Carmelite ruse was 
meditation, the second was preaching. Two 
years after the Abbé Charles Loyson had 
disappeared from the world a new preacher 





was heard in one of the pulpits of Lyons, 
clad in the garb of a Carmelite friar, called 
Father Hyacinthe. 

It was the priest of St. Sulpice, who in the 
abode of silence had discovered the gift of 
speech, and had now been sent forth at the 
age of thirty-four, and after a ministry of| 


a “€ercle Catholique.” Though he had 
become a monk, he was still animated by 
those principles of liberty which he had 
received as a heritage from Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, and Lamartine. In the course 
of his address, having occasion to refer to 
the Revolution, he said ‘‘ 1789 est un fait 
accompli, et s’il n’était pas, il faudrait 
accompli.” 

This remark horrified the Ultramontane 
Press, and they began their attacks upon him, 
seeking to destroy his influence. But these 
attacks had no effect whatever on the noble- 
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minded men who at that time occupied 
stations of authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church in Paris. He was invited to occupy 
the pulpit at the Madeleine, while Archbishop 
Darboy, always enlightened and chivalrous, 
engaged him to recommence the Advent 
Conferences at Notre Dame, which had for- 
merly been so successful in the hands of 
Lacordaire. 

These conferences had originated with 
some young men, members of “ Cercles 
Catholiques,” who, headed by Ozanam, had 
so urged the matter on the archbishop 
Darboy’s predecessor that he gave way 
to their wishes, and carried them out in 
harmony with their ideas, which were 
to throw aside all the set forms of sermoniz- 
ing, and to appeal more to reason than to 
faith. In Lacordaire’s hands they had been a 
remarkable success, and had only come to 
an end when the Dominican with prophet-like 
energy began to denounce the condition of 
things under the Second Empire. 

It was therefore a great honour as well as 
a great responsibility for the Carmelite friar 
to take up such a work. However, it was 
soon evident that the Archbishop was com- 
pletely justified in his choice, for the old 
scenes were again renewed ; crowds waiting 
for hours for the orator, young ouvriers side 
by side with fashionable ladies. 

There was much in his very appearance, 
still more in his voice, which attracted an 
audience, but the secret which drew them 
time after time was the ardent earnestness 
with which he treated every subject. His 
soul kindled with his subject until his audi- 
ence, thoroughly roused by his enthusiasm, 
would follow him spell-bound. Sometimes 
it would seem the archbishop himself could 
not resist the infection, but would be moved 
to leave his seat, and taking the place of 
the preacher, thank him and confirm his 
teachings. 

The first of these courses, that of 1864-5, 
was a struggle with modern atheism, the 
subject being ‘“‘A Personal God.” In 
1865-6 he took for his subject “ Religion, 
the True Foundation of Morality.” This was 
followed by “The Relations of Christianity 
to Domestic Society, or to the Family,” 
1866-7; to “Civil Society, or the Nation,” 
1867-8; and to “Religious Society, or the 
Church,” 1868-9. 

It was evident that this daring, thoughtful 
friar had a plan, and that he was striving 
to bring out the principles of universal 
reform in modern society. As usual, men 
listened with pleasure as long as the strictures 








of the speaker did not touch their sphere ; as 
usual, worldly persons and worldly powers 
bore the preacher’s rebukes most meekly ; but 
when religious persons and religious powers 
felt themselves aimed at their anger was 
great. Thus it was that when, in concluding 
his discourse on the relations of Christianity 
to the Church, he felt compelled to denounce 
the Pharisaism which was destroying the 
Church, the Ultramontane party felt it to 
be personal, and brought such pressure to 
bear that he was summoned by the General 
of his order to Rome. 

Certainly he had uttered things strange for 
a Christian pulpit in the nineteenth century. 
He had spoken in the spirit and almost in 
the words of his Master. 

“* Pharisaism, then, in its deepest aspect is 
religious blindness, the blindness of priests 
who are put in trust with the letter, and who 
think that the less they explain it the safer 
they keep it; a blindness which relates to 
every point of the sacred deposit, blindness 
in dogma, the predominance of formula over 
truth ; blindness in morals, the predominance 
of outward works over inward righteousness ; 
blindness in worship, the predominance of 
outward rites over religious feeling.” 

Strange to say, these words, which so pro- 
voked the Paris Ultramontanes, had had a 
very different effect in Rome, where they had 
been preached during the previous Lent in 
the church of St. Louis of the French to 
a throng composed of the orator’s own 
countrymen and many foreigners. Such, 
indeed, was the favourable impression made, 
that the Pope received the Carmelite friar in 
the kindest manner, and even condescended 
to make a pun on his name, calling him 
“* Hyacinthe, fleur et pierre precieuse.” 

But such is the power of a thorough-going 
faction in any highly organized community, 
especially when it exaggerates and intensifies 
the leading principles of the community, that 
Rome itself had to obey the behests‘of the 
French Ultramontanes when it understood 
them. And Father Hyacinthe himself, 
aroused, no doubt, by his own sermons, was 
not long in giving his enemies the oppor- 
tunity of destroying his position with Pio 
Nono, and all disposed at Rome to look 
kindly upon him. Thus, on being taxed in 
some Paris club by a fervid orator with 
having invoked the aid of canister shot 
against atheists and free-thinkers, he wrote 
a letter to the club, in the course of which 
he said, “I did not think it was necessary to 
separate my cause from that of certain 
Catholics who, without appealing to canister, 
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yet mourn the loss of the Inquisition and | world, to the realization of that larger ideal 
the Dragonnades.” This, too, was regarded | of Christianity which would include all 
as a shot into the Ultramontane camp, and | within its communion who are seeking to 
resented accordingly. But what served to establish the reign of God upon earth, re- 
get him into difficulty with the Pope was | sponded by appearing on the platform of the 
a sentence in a private letter to the editor Congress, and delivering a speech which was 
of a Liberal Italian Catholic monthly, which | animated by this grand idea. “ For my part,” 
Father Hyacinthe consented should be pub- he said, “I bring to the peace movement the 
lished, in which he said, “ The old political | gospel; not that gospel dreamed of by 
organization of Catholicism in Europe is | sectaries of every age—as narrow as their 
tumbling over on all sides in blood, or, what | own hearts and minds,—but my own gospel, 
is worse, into the mire, and it is to these| received by me from the Church and from 
crumbling and shameful fragments that they | Jesus Christ, a gospel which claims authority 
would bind the future of the Church.” This| over everything, and excludes nothing which 
was represented to the Pope as meant for) reiterates and fulfils the word of the Master, 
his temporal sovereignty. Pio Nono believed | ‘He that is not against us is for us;’ and 
it, and ordered the Father to explain his| which, instead of rejecting the hand stretched 
letter in the next number of the journal, | out to it, marches forward to the van of all 
which he did in a manner that would have | just ideas and all honest souls. To banish 
been satisfactory enough had he not con-| war, to say to it what the Lord says to death, 
cluded by an unfortunate reference to the|‘O death, I will be thy death,’ we must 
fact that Pio Nono had himself commenced | make exterminating war on sin—sin of 
his reign as a Liberal Catholic. This in-| society as well as of the individual, sin of 
creased the Pope’s irritation, so that when{ peoples as well as of kings. We must 
the general of the Carmelites asked for the| record and expound to the world, which 
papal blessing on his order, Pio replied,| does not understand them as yet, those two 
“Ves, for all your order, but not for Father | great books of public and private morality, 
Hyacinthe.” | the book of the synagogue, written by Moses 
It was this state of things that induced | with the fires of Sinai, and transmitted by 
the general to summon the friar to Rome.|the prophets to the Christian Church; and 
Father Hyacinthe already knew, or his friends | our own book, the book of grace, which 
knew, that it would be well for him to delay | | upholds and fulfils the law, the gospel of 
obedience until sufficient time had elapsed | the Son of God. The decalogue of Moses 
for the papal wrath to evaporate. He was|and the gospel of Jesus Christ—the deca- 
well advised, for when he finally went and | logue, which speaks of righteousness, while 
appeared before his Holiness, the Pope| showing at the height of righteousness the 
seemed hardly to know why he had come, | fruit of charity; the gospel, which speaks 
and appeared to have some difficulty in|/of charity, while showing in the roots of 
recollecting the charges against him, and so,|charity the sap of righteousness; this is 
after a little talk, he sent the friar away with| what we need to affirm by word and by 
a little fatherly advice and his blessing. example, what we need to glorify before 
However, it was one thing to satisfy a| peoples and kings alike! (Applause.) 
good-natured old gentleman like Pio Nono,| ‘‘ Thank you for this applause. It comes 
who talked with him as a father with a son,| from your hearts, and it is intended for 
and quite another to have to do with a fierce | these divine books. In the name of these 
politico-religious party in Paris, who only|two books I accept it. I accept it also in 
knew him as a public man, and as the repre-|the name of those sincere men who group 
sentative of principles they abominated. themselves about these books in Europe 
So very soon the ardent friar gave them|and America. It is a most palpable fact 
fresh offence. In the summer of the same |that there is no room in the daylight of the 
year, 1869, the International Congress of|civilized world except for these three re- 
Peace held its conference in Paris, and, |ligious communions—Catholicism, Protest- 
as their custom was, they invited men|antism, and Judaism. es 
of all kinds to meet on their platform} Here, again, the worldly authorities and 
and testify against the sin and _horror/|institutions bore the honest friar’s criticisms 
of war. Father Hyacinthe received an|and even attacks with exemplary patience ; 
invitation, and following the dictates of | for with much daring, considering the régime 
that inward monitor which was driving him, | of the day, he said, “As St. Paul said of 
as it is driving so many in every part of the regenerate humanity, we are no longer 
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children nor slaves ; we are entitled to come 
into possession of the inheritance. It is no 
time now for personal governments. It is 
time for the government of public opinion, 
for the government of the country by itself.” 
The Emperor heard this, received it, and, 
whether it was respect for the man wha, in | 
spite of all his Liberalism, he had invited to 
preach before him at the Tuileries, or re- 
spect for public opinion in England and 
America, permitted no sign of displeasure. 
Not so the Ultramontane and Absolutist 
press, with Monsieur Veuillot, the Pope 
of France, at their head. They could not| 
away with him, and indignantly exclaimed, 
that in linking Catholicism with Protestantism 
and Judaism he had “ crucified the Catholic 
Church between two thieves.” 

The tension of the chain which bound. 
Father Hyacinthe to the Roman Church 
had become more severe year by year. This 
speech set him free. From Rome the 





general of his order sent him a stern 
rebuke, in which he commanded him in| 
future to print no more letters or speeches, | 
not to speak outside churches, not to be 
present at the Chambers, not to take part 
in the Peace League, nor in any other 
meeting which was not exclusively Catholic | 
and religious. It was a command to which | 
Father Hyacinthe could not possibly yield | 
obedience. He had devoted his life to the| 
task of proving that the Catholic Church, 
properly understood, must be in sympathy 
with the noblest aspirations of the age. If 
he had done anything for the Church, if he| 
had done anything for the world, it had 
been this attempt to make them understand 
one another; and now, at the conclusion 
of his efforts made in the intellectual centre 
of the Catholic world, he was ordered by | 
Rome to become himself a witness that all | 





his teaching was false, and that the Church | 


had no sympathy whatever with any aspira- 
tion or any effort which was not exclusively 
Catholic or religious. 

Father Hyacinthe did what every man who 
believes conscience to be the will of God 
speaking to the individual soul must do, 
directly any external authority, however 
sacred, presumes to put pressure upon it; he 
became a Protestant, not indeed in the 
popular sense, but in its real one, in the 
sense that Luther became one at the Diet 
of Worms. 

“T lift up,” he said in reply to his general’s 
letter before the Holy Father and before the 
Council, “ my protest as a Christian and a 
priest against those doctrines and practices 


which call themselves Roman but are not 
Christian, and which, making encroachments 
ever bolder and more deadly, tend to change 
the constitution of the Church, the substance 
as well as the form of its teaching, and even 
the spirit of its piety. I protest against the 
divorce, not less impious than mad, which 
men are struggling to accomplish between the 
Church, which is our mother for eternity, and 
the society of the nineteenth century, whose 
sons we are for time, and toward which we 
have also both duties and affections. I 
protest against that opposition, more radical 
and frightful yet, which sets itself against 
human nature, attacked and revolted by these 
false teachers in its most indestructible and 
holiest aspirations. I protest above all 
against the sacrilegious perversion of the 
gospel of the Son of God himself, the spirit 
and the letter of which alike are trodden 
under foot by the Pharisaism of the new 
law. 
“ And finally I appeal to Thy tribunal, O 
Lord Jesus! ad Zuum Domine Jesu tribunal 
appello. It is in Thy presence that I write 
these lines; it is at Thy feet, after having 
prayed much, pondered much, suffered much, 
and waited long—it is at Thy feet that I sub- 
scribe them. I have this confidence concern- 
ing them, that however men may condemn 
them upon earth, Thou wilt approve them in 
heaven. Living or dying, this is enough for 
me.” 

This letter informed the general that he 
did not intend again to enter the pulpit of 
Notre Dame, and further that he should with- 
draw from the order of the barefooted 
Carmelites, having only promised monastic 
obedience within the limits of an honest con- 
science and under the “ royal law of liberty,” 
which, according to the apostle James, is 
the proper law of the Christian. Hedid not 
act with precipitation, for it was nearly two 
months before he despatched his answer. 


| Perhaps an event which happened just at that 


time in connection with the female branch of 
the Carmelites quickened his resolution. A 
dreadful story came to light concerning a 
Carmelite nun, Barbara Ubryk, who had been 
imprisoned, starved, and tortured for years by 
the superior of a convent at Cracow. One of 
Father Hyacinthe’s sisters had been for many 
years a nun, sometimes in England, but 
mostly in Paris in the Order of the Assump- 
tion convent in Paris, and it so happened that 











the Lady Superior took upon herself the task 
of extenuating the matter, suggesting that 
Barbara Ubryk must have been mad, and 
saying that it was usual to detain nuns who 
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were lunatic in their cells, About a fort-| journalists were, as they have since been,, 
night, therefore, before he sent the letter) especially vindictive. 

announcing his own withdrawal, Father| From the discordant howls of truculent 
Hyacinthe went to the convent and asked to; Pharisaism and sneering atheism Brother 
see his sister. He found her wasting away | Hyacinthe withdrew. The general had replied, 
in heart-break, for she was accused of the/ threatening him with heaviest penalties, the 
mortal sin of still cherishing her mother. | greater excommunication, and the note of 
He accordingly prevailed on her to leave it, | infamy, if he left his convent without regular 
and her secularization was duly effected| permission from the competent authority, 











according to ecclesiastical law, Archbishop | 
Darboy giving Father Hyacinthe full power | 


to act. His letter despatched, he at once 


and giving him ten days to return. 
The ten days expired on the gth of 
October, 1869, and on that day M. Loyson 


left the monastery of which he was Superior, | sailed for New York. On the 18th he was 


and assumed an ordinary dress. 
His act met with little sympathy from the 
French public. A few of the more enlightened 


Paris newspapers commented favourably | 
upon it, but for the most part they poured 
contempt upon him. The extreme Radical! 


'deposed from all his charges in the order, 


“ declared attainted with apostasy and under 
major excommunication, as well as all other 
censures and ecclesiastical penalties, de- 
nounced by the common law and by the 
constitution of the order against apostates.” 








A PEEP AT SWEDISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


PART 


I HAVE spent two days and a night on an 
old Swedish estate, and have had a peep at 
Swedish country life. 

Hjelmarholm is now in the possession of 
one of the Gothenburg clergy, who has 


bought it, and is farming to a considerable | 
It must have been the ancestral | 
home of some noble Swedish family in| 
ancient times, judging from its size ; and the| 


extent. 


fine old avenues of limes must have led up to 
the doors of a lordly mansion. 

The limes stand still, the girth of some of 
them fifteen feet and more, twisted and 
gnarled and knotted with centuries of growth. 
The old mansion has been burnt down, and 
has given place to a long low wooden house 
of plain architecture, but considerable dimen- 
sions, with handsome suites of rooms within. 
This, even, is nearly a hundred years old. It 
is flanked by two so-called wings. Two 
other wooden dwellings, similar in form, but 
smaller, are inhabited by the inspector and 
bailiff and their families, and not far off are 
the dairy, the rick-yard and huge granaries, 
the enormous cowhouse, and large stables. 
Everything is on a spacious scale. A plat of 
turf laid out with beds, and shady trees with 
benches beneath them, occupy the centre of 
this space, and here children may be seen at 
play—not, however, those of the Pastor, for he 
is widowed and childless. Their mothers or 
their maids sit at work beneath the trees, for 
two families from town are occupying two 





FIRsT, 
distinct suites of apartments in the great 
house, for the summer months. This is 


ithe farm side of the dwelling, looking, too, 


towards a great sand-hill, which, like Mr. 
and Mrs. Boffin’s dust-heap, is the basis of 
the wealth of the estate. An iron road runs 
from it to the ruin; here the sand waggons 
continually discharge their heavy burdens 
into huge flat-bottomed barges, which convey 
them to the towns for building, or for brick- 


| making. 


From a porch on the other side of the 
house, one looks down the principal lime 
avenue, and here on the one side is a pretty 
flower-garden with beehives and old- 
fashioned flowers such as bees love: and 
stocks, and mignonette, monkshood, and 
beds of bright asters and dahlias. On the 
other, an extensive orchard filled with 
heavily laden fruit-trees, apples, pears, and 
plums, and a well-kept  kitchen-garden. 
Around two sides of the house serpentines, 
the river, the Gotha Elve, and the large 
sailing ships and steamers looked, as my 
dear old friend said, as if they were sailing 
over the meadows, so small was the silver 
line, and so hidden in the pastures. 

These latter, as far as the eye can reach, 
belong to the estate. In driving there, 
when we were still some distance from the 
house, I had noticed a very large herd of 
cows feeding. “These all belong to the 
doctor,” said Friiulein Bjérnholm. I 
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pointed out some well-wooded stretches. 
“Those are the doctor's again,” said she, 
and I began to think of the Marquis of 
Carabbas. 

Our hostess and her daughter, who, as 
relations of the Pastor, seemed to keep house 
and superintend affairs for him, I found to 
be simple, unmitigated Swedes, who had 
never been out of their own land, and could 
neither speak nor understand a word of any 
tongue but theirown. ‘To them an English 
lady was a subject of most curious interest ! 
During the dinner that followed upon our 
arrival, I was discussed, questioned about, 
and inquired into, through the medium of 
my dear old friend, I being supposed to 
know nothing about it. But who does not 
know when he is being talked about in 
whatever language? Even the dog does, 
and uses his best endeavours to turn the 
subject. 

I shut myself up in my shell of apparent 
non-comprehension, and endeavoured to 
endure. The girl stared hard and con- 
tinually at me with great foolish eyes, as 
I said to myself in a species of revenge, 
while I reflected upon the phenomenon of 
foreigners’ curiosity. The depths and lengths 
of it are immeasurable! The only person 
at all, besides Friiulein Bjérnholm, who 
could speak German was the Pastor him- 
self, and he very badly. “He is a learned | 
man,” remarked the kind old lady after- 
wards, “but he used to be buried in his 
books, and now he is buried in his farm, and 
even his Swedish moves on rusty hinges.” 

Having finished our first course of roast 
fowls and vegetables, with cucumber, salad, 
and cranberry compote, a very hot “sweet 
soup,” with plumped up raisins floating in it, 
gave an opportunity for a pause in the eating 
process, and the Pastor turned to me to call 
my attention to the waiting-maid, who was 
got up in the costume of her district “in 
honour of me,” he said. I thought it a pity 
that she should not wear it always, for it 
became her well, and she looked a poor little 
slattern enough afterwards, in her other 
clothes. 

“* Well,” said he, ‘‘the costume is not used 
hereabouts, and these girls like to dress as 
their companions do, but she sometimes puts 
this on for Sundays or fé¢e days.” 

The dress consisted of a skirt of dark 
ribbed woollen, with a narrow border of 
red, scarlet stockings, and shoes with silver 
buckles, a bodice of black, picked out 
with red, and laced with a silver chain, 
at the end of which was a bodkin, also of 


silver ; wide chemise sleeves reached to the 
elbow, and a white collar, and apron striped 
blue and white, completed the whole. 

The hot soup was followed by a course of 
stewed fruit and cream, and a dish piled 
with excellent pancakes. A little lad of 
twelve, the hostess’s son, at home for the 
holidays, said grace before and after meals, 
all standing at a distance around the table, 
at the end of which he made a little dig with 
his head at the company generally. 

After dinner the party soon separated for 
a “siesta.” The family went to their usual 
quarters, while Fraulein B and I were 
left in possession of the gala suite, consisting 
of the large dining-room or hall, a pretty 
salon adjoining, and the boudoirs, one at 
either end. All opened into one another, 
which had rather an imposing effect. The 
|dining-room was adorned with life-size 
|frescoes of Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt. 

Our good Edna, who had come with us 
in the capacity of maid, and who had assisted 
to wait, took up her post in this apartment, 
some needlework in hand, while Fraulein 
B—— retired to the one boudoir and I 
to the other. 

At the end of about an hour, I threw open 
the double door and reappeared in the 
saloon. Almost immediately afterwards, my 
old friend did precisely the same thing at 
her end ; it had such a stage effect, that I 
could not help laughing, and I was amused 
to find that the sober Edna had taken in the 
absurdity of the scene, although no smile 
had crossed her lips till I spoke. 

As coffee-time, that magically social hour, 
already approached, some ladies arrived, and 
then some gentlemen, and I began to be 
aware that there was to be a small coffee- 
drinking in the garden ; thither we repaired, 
and here beneath a truly majestic bower we 
found the coffee-table spread. 

In Sweden, instead of handing round the 
coffee, the guests are invited to come and 
help themselves. First the ladies draw near, 
one by one, all hesitating, till some one, 
more bold and self-possessed than the rest, 
makes a beginning, when all, like sheep, 
follow. Each one fills her cup, takes cream 
and sugar, and a sweet biscuit from every 
dish, and retires to her place. The gentle- 
men follow suit, 

A comical but venerable, old-fashioned 
Swedish custom, which has disappeared from 
the deau monde of the better classes, but 
obtains still amongst the lower middle orders 
and members of the “old school,” is, on 
setting down the empty cup, to turn to the 
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hostess and slightly bow, saying “Tak,”| A little of the higher sort of civilization 
thanks—for the coffee—is intended, but the |is, however, very good in its way, and I 
remaining words usually disappear behind|was glad to perceive that the present 
the speaker’s lips. The guest is then begged|company possessed it. I was no longer 
to take another cup. This second cup is| stared at like a two-headed nightingale or 
not sweetened, but a lump of sugar is placed | a learned dog in a show, nor talked about 
in the mouth, and the bitter coffee is drunk | as if I were an uncomprehending infant ; 
after it. This’I have seen country people do| but the conversation became general, one 
in the rural parts of Switzerland. It is odd to|topic being the last night’s explosion at 
find the same out-of-the-way customs obtain-| the gasworks in Gothenburg, and another 
ing amongst the representatives of various Captain Webb's attempt to swim across 
lands. |the Channel. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A STORY OF THE EXODUS.* | ology is calculated to afford is used by the 


Can any word-painting, however skilful, | 4uthor with considerable skill. 
reproduce the past and place the men and | 
women of a bygone age before us with the | 
truthfulness and reality of a contemporary | 
record? Surely it is impossible. If the| 
scenery and costumes, and even the historic | 
facts, are sufficiently realistic, we cannot | 
think and feel now as they thought and felt; _. 4 
then; therefore we cannot tell how they did| Eight capital stories on the principles 
feel and think. |which should actuate our daily conduct are 
Certainly we can fancy how they would be |contained in a portly-looking and attractive 
likely to mould their lives under the mind’s | Volume, of which a well-known writer for the 
fashioning influence, and under the sway of | young 1s the authoress. A little rose-coloured, 
the circumstances of an ancient time. And|Pperhaps, as to the success which attends 
if this is done with care not to exaggerate, |Tight-doing ; yet, after all that has been said 
and after some acquaintance with antiquarian | 8cOffingly about “ poetical justice,’’ what is 
lore, and by a skilful use of old forms of| poetical justice but the heart’s instinctive and 
language, the result may be creditable, and | true response to the grand utterances of the 
need not shock us by very terrible anachro-| inspired oracle,—“ Godliness hath the pro- 
nisms. |mise of the life that now is,” and “No good 
It is, however, dangerous ground. Many | thing will God withhold from them that walk 
fail to tread it successfully. They give us a/|UPrightly”? 
story which is only a modern tale translated reais 
into a pseudo-ancient language; and as we CHEAP REWARD BOOKS.§ 
read it we are reminded of some boy who| Pretty books, sound in teaching, and 


MARIE DE PONTOISE.T 
A poem in rugged blank verse, founded 
on that dark page in French history, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


KNOWING AND DOING f 
















has rummaged out an old coat from a dusty 
chest in the lumber-room, and eagerly array- 
ing himself with its ample folds, exclaims, 
“Now I’m great-grandfather!” Perhaps 
that boy thinks he has done a clever thing. 
But among those who have done fairly 
what no one has done with complete success 
we may place Mr. Edwin Hodder. ‘“ Eph- 
raim” and “ Helah” are well-sketched cha- 
racters ; there is no want of harmony with 
Scripture in the narrative, while the light | 
which recent discoveries in Biblical arche- 





attractive as stories, and cheap in price, we 
are glad to have an opportunity of com. 
mending them. But do children value their 
story-books as much now as we used to do 
in our early days when they were scarcer and 
dearer ? Mrs. Hofland’s tales, or Mary 
Howitt's, were half-a-crown each, and only 

t Marie de Pontoise, and other Poems. By J. 
Puntis. W. Poole. 

t Knowing and Doing: Eight Stories, founded 
on Bible Precepts. By Mrs. II. B. Paull) Hodder 
and Stoughton 
- § The White Rose of Dereham.—Gabriella, or the 
Spirit of Song —The Little Printer’s Boy.—The 


* Epbraim and Helah. A Story of the Exodus.|Gate, and the Glory beyond it. Hodder and 


By Edwin Hodder. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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small books; but to get hold of one then 
was a kind of treasure-trove not to be yielded, 
until read through, even to the Crown. 


THROUGH THE CHURCH PORCH.* 


A little book of sweet reflections, expressed 
with true poetic feeling. Many of the pieces 
are very brief, yet suggestive of instructive 
trains of thought, such as— 


**KACH IN HIS MINISTRY,”* 
(Suggested by the second Collect for Good Friday.) 
*** Fach in his ministry.’ 
To these—the labours of the day begun ; 





To those—the rest attained, the victory won— 
The bright, glad earth, 

The deepening hues to these, the dawnings fair ;— 

To those, the peace of heaven, the sunlight there. 
And yet one word— 

Command or promise—unto each was given ; 

* Him shall His servants serve,’on earth, in heaven!” 


And here, again, are three verses, touching 
in their simplicity, on a common sight in 
London streets,— 

**CHILDREN AT A DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
‘* Drink, little lips that thirst ! 
Midst far-off hills these waters had their rise : 
They flowed unseen beneath the stainless skies, 
Here, in the light to burst. 


** Not for the sweet flowers’ sake 
Were sent the rains that fed those springs on high ; 
ONE heard and pitied at the children’s cry : 
Rest, little feet that ache ! 


** Kind hearts, He teaches still, 
Have led the hidden blessing to the street ; 
There bid it pour its life-draught pure and sweet ; 
Take, little hands, at will.” 





OUR LIFE-DAY, 


Surely this ought to be the counterpart of| 
our Saviour's life-day! and so the words of 
Christ, as recorded by the beloved apostle 
(John ix. 4), suggest the example for Chris- 
tian imitation, and furnish a fruitful theme 
for the Christian preacher. Those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Saphir’s writings know 
how skilfully he can extract sweet.ess and 
light from a Scripture text; and in this 
volume they will find a series of meditations 
on Christ’s life and work which are pro- 
foundly reverent in their contemplation of 
His churacter, while they unfold to us in the 
perfection of His sinless humanity the ideal 
of our own discipleship. We give an extract. 
The lesson it teaches is one ever needed in 
this age of feverish activity. 

* Through the Church Porch: Thoughts asso- 


THE ENERGY OF A QUIET LIFE, 


God never can mislead us. Though this be our 
last day on earth, we can make no better use of it 
than by fulfilling this day’s task, by enduring patiently 
this day’s trials, by showing a Christ-like, loving spirit 
to our household, and to all with whom this day we are 
brought into contact. It is in th's that the example 
of Jesus instructs us. Our Lord } ad no artificial and 
complicated path of life. Although He knew His 
time on earth would be short, He was in no feverish 
haste ; but in calmness and with a steady rhythm He 
went through His work, and to His retreats of quiet 
and prayer. Day by day He was guided by His 
heavenly Father. He listened to the Father’s’ voice. 
It awoke Him early in the morning, and on Him He 
waited all the day. His soul was continuully filled 
with a holy fire, a burning zeal to fulfil His ministry, 
to do the will of the Father that sent Him. But so 
entirely were all His footsteps guided by the Father, 
and so exclusively was His desire to glorify the 
Father and to finish His work, that His life was calm 
and even ; that all His words and works, and all the 

auses in His works, were in accordance with the 
leadings of Providence; and hence no outward 
observer could see the constant strain and con- 
centrated energy of His soul. He could not be 
hurried into any action by human calculation and 
the counsel of worldly wisdom. When His brethren 
advised Him to go up to the feast the Lord pvuinted 
out, as one feature of the worldly mind, ‘* Your time 
is alway ready ;” for they who do their own, work 
and seek their own glory are also the masters and 
disposers of their time ; but Jesus had ‘‘ His time,” 
and He knew when it was come. It was the Father’s 
voice to which He responded—‘‘ Father, the hour is 
come” Our Lord did everything in the right hour. 
He filled full every day given to Him. He did only 
one thing, and in that one thing all things—He abode 
in the Father’s love. 

If we follow Jesus we also shall be summoned 
hence only when our work is accomplished. ‘‘ The 
night cometh” to the faithful disciple when the 
heavenly all-wise and all-merciful Master considers 
the work done and the race run, Let this assurance 
keep us in quiet and peaceful humility. Let not 
imagination dishonour the wisdom of God by fancy- 
ing other circumstances and spheres of labour in which 
we could be more useful. Let not self-will question 
the perfect will of Gol and the excellence of the 
mission on which He has sent us. Let us not be 
burdened with anxious care. Let us not be fettered 
by time-limited, unworthy aims, Let not the doubtful 
to-morrow, but the sure and blessed eternity, give 
hope to your heart, and strength and steadiness to 
your steps. Rejoice in to-day, God’s loving gift ; and 
look upon it as a time to work, to obey, to suffer, to 
grow in grace, and to praise the Lord in the land of 
this our earthly pilgrimage. Beyond the night is the 
bright morning of an everlasting harvest of perfect 
rest, of unmingled thenksgiving and adoration. In 
this prospect every day may be full of life and of work 
pleasing to God, and an everlasting possession. But 
no day. without Christ. It is not night when He is 
near, and. it is not day when He is absent; and 
without Ch:ist means simply apart from Christ. Let 
not even good words and good works please us, unless 
they be uttered, unless they be done, dy Christ dwedl- 





ciated with Church Services ; and other short Foems, 
By E. Warden. William Poole. 


ing in us. ‘* My Father doeth all things in Me,” saith 
Christ. This was Christ’s comfort ; and to feel Christ 


+ Our Life-Day. By Rev. Adolph Saphir, D.D. | doall in the soul is the comfort of every one tat uuly 
John F. Shaw and Co. 





., ' believeth on Him. 
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OR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the apes wonderfnl and valuable Gavele ever discavered . 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronebitis, Asthma 
CHLORODYNE erfectually checks and arrests those too often fata) diseases — Fever, O oup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE ats like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and — 
CH LORODYN E effectually cuts short all attacks of Bpilepsy, Hysteria, - 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative ia Neuraigia, Rheumatism, Goat, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitie, &o. 
From Lorp Faswois Conyne@nam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December Ilth, 1968. 
“Lord Francis Conyaghem, who this ume last vear boavht some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has 
f and it a most wonderful medicine, will be clad to havs half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. ’ 
“Zarl Russell commanicated to the Colleze of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Wanilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


See Laneet, lat December, 1864, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 





















Cavtionw.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paos Woop stated that Dr. J. OoLLis Browse was undoubtedly the Invent ae ot Cert ES, 
‘hat the story of the Defendant, Frexwawn. was deliberately untrue, whioh, he regrecied to sav, had been sworn to.—See Times, as snows 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1fd., 29, Od, 4s. 6d,, and lls, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. OOLLI iwi 





OHLORODYNE” on the Government * Stamnp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. LONDON. 













-FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
i Se excellent Family Medicine is the most effective BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 





lass of appetite, drewsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels, 





AND RHEUMATISM. 







For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing a 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of S URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
vimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy disease attacking any vital part. 
bloom to the complexion. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 








All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 
In 16mo,, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL 
PRAYERS ann MEDITATIONS, 


BY A CLERGYMAN, 

























‘¢ Thanks for the excellent ‘ Traveller’s Manual.’””—The Bishop of Lincoln. 

‘‘The more I read it the better I like it, It isa work of much thought and study; and I hope you will be rewarded by 

| knowing what a help you have been to others.” —Z. 
“ We have here a novel idea excellently well pare out. The author has been himeelf a traveller, and knows the needs of 
travellers, The contents are so various that we prefer to speak of them as a whole, and to advert with pleasure to the sober, 
earnest, devout, and heart-searching spirit which pervades it throughout.”—Church Review. 
“* A useful little book for those whe lead a busy life. It contains meditations suitable to all the circumstances with which 
daily life brings people into contact,”— National Church. 
F ‘‘ Ts not intended to supersede existing works, but to supplement them. It consists of a selection of brief prayers, meditations, 
_ and moral and religious precepts, the latter of which have a certain freshness and homely strength, and are not unlikely to attract 
attention.”—Literary Churchman. 

“This little book will be acceptable to many of our readers as a companion in every journey by land or sea. Many of its 
pages will be found especially oe table for wearisome days or wakeful nights, In‘ the excursion Season’ the ‘ Traveller’s ual ’ 
will help the tourist to spend his holiday wisely and well.” —The Pembrokeshire Herald. 


W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW, 























aye \FI 'S The Best Spring Medicine. 


These invaluable preparations are univer- 






pee! Sg as the most suitable Medicine 
is time of the year, coming a blood, 
and giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 












SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. per box. 











VEGETABLE CHARCOAL.) etch, 
The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs ali 


acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. |... 20... 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


BRAGG S 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | =» ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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FOB MaKING DEIICIOTS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be moré agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 





WARNING | WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Reckitt's BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 





LJ » . i 
AS USED INTHE Paris Rp 
It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
LAUNDRY QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
OF THE 


POLISHES QUIOKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 

or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJUKY TO THE FURNI- 

ob e FOR BXCECLESCE BATT) MEDAL GOR CLEANLINESS 
PRINCE Of WALES.| sm THAT YOU GET 1T!| (QP WVEs °° PLYMOL 

y a | E JAMES&SONSvaxces PLYMOUTH. 

As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 




















SIX PRIZE MEDALS. at] Sk) ,016] 81 O11 61 42S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the-cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors in boxes at 1s. ljd , 
2s, od., and _4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
SIX Pp RI = E M BEB DA L S. 4, 33, or 54 Stamps _sccording to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUCK 

Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, 



































